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THEY LOOK LIKE PURE AUTOMOBILE 
... AND NOW I KNOW WHY! 





Bill Weaver takes a tour through our styling department 
. » » and finds out why good looks and good driving go 
hand in hand in the 1960 cars from Chrysler Corporation. 





“WIND TUNNEL TESTS gave basic 
aerodynamic shapes that move 
through the air, not against it. 
This makes handling easier and 
reduces the engine’s load—saves 


“HUNDREDS OF SKETCHES were made for 
each car. Chrysler Corporation’s top 
stylists work as long as four years 
ahead of production, adding their 
own special finishing touches to the 


“SMALL CLAY MODELS are carefully 
sculptured so the new designs can be 
looked at from every angle. Then, 
after necessary changes are made, 
full-size clay models—some weighing 





a penny a gallon on gas.” basic shapes.”’ 5,000 Ibs.—are sculptured.” 
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“PURE AUTOMOBILE—1960. Why not ask your 
Dad to stop in at the dealer’s with you? 
Maybe there’ll be a Pure Automobile in 
your family soon!”’ 

P.S. For a free, colorful comic book about all of 
Bill Weaver’s adventures at Chrysler Cor- 
poration, write Product Advertising Dept., 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Mich. 


“HAND-MADE PROTOTYPES that work in every detail are 
put through unbelievably rough tests at Chrysler 
Corporation’s 4,000-acre proving grounds. This is 
where engineers make sure the new designs not only 
look good, but improve performance, too. Only then 
do they go into production.” 











The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 
YF ftom CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT + PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART * DODGE * DESOTO «+ CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! No “‘if's’” or ‘‘maybe’s’’ about great new TRIG 


deodorant. & TRIG checks perspiration odor—checks it up to 27 hours! & And 
‘not just by hiding it with flowery perfume. 4 TRIG checks perspiration, too— 
all day. @» That's staying power. & TRIG’s roll-on feature makes it the neatest, 


easiest-to-use man’s deodorant you ever laid hands on. a Get TRIG today! 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 








Meet the girls who sewed their way to fortune in the 


1959 SINGER YOUNG STYLEMAKER CONTEST 


Misses or Mrs. Winner 


Elizabeth Pasut (20) of Dearborn, Mich. 
sewed up her division in rose-colored silk 
using Vogue Pattern #1446, Her first prize, 
includes $800 and a jet trip to Paris 
fashion houses next summer accompanied 
by her mother. 


ERE ARE THE GIRLS who walked off with 
H the $130,000 SINGER Young Style- 
maker Contest of 1959, 

Nearly 50,000 gals entered by taking the 
SINGER Contest Dressmaking course at 
their local SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
. +. they made their contest entry dress 
while they learned to sew the SINGER way, 
(They didn’t have to own a machine or 
even buy one.) 

Local winners received fitted sewing 
cases, The 108 regional winners took home 
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Teen Winner 


Olga Papuha (17) of New York City 
walked off with the Grand Teen Prize in this 
white brocade jacket dress. Patterned from 
McCall’s #4952, it cost Olga only $20 to 
make, and won her $600, and a tour of 
historic U, S. places for herself and parents. 


*Tween Winner 


Jean Wood (11) of the Bronx, New York 
tailored her jumper and jacket of black and 
white houndstooth check wool for only 
$10.88. She chose McCall’s Pattern #5123 
to win $400 and a one-week trip to U. S. 
historic places with her parents. 


SINGER* Sewing Machines. And the 15 
finalists—five from each Division—came 
to New York for an all-expense paid 
three-day trip complete with sight-seeing, 
carriage rides through Central Park... 
glamorous luncheons and style shows. 

Like this year’s winners, you can learn 
to sew the easy SINGER way (eight 244- 
hour lessons). 

And who knows, maybe you'll be in the 
picture in 1960. Watch for the contest an- 
nouncement in your favorite magazine. 


‘ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also Headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





National Runners-Up 


"Tween (10-13) Doris Brundza, De- 
troit, Mich.; Judy Chastain, Medford, 
Ore.; Dayle McAnally, Thomasville, 
Ga.; and Sylvia Moon, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 


Teen (14-17) Andrea Fraser, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada; Miki Kuwahara, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Phyllis Riddle, Bartley, 
Nebraska; Joan Youmans, Atlanta, Ga. 


Misses or Mrs. (18-21) Madeleine 
Girard, Granby, Quebec, Can.; Mrs. 
Dorothea Milligan, Lake Worth, Fla.; 
Marleen Van Horne, San Jose, Calif.; 
Andrea Wise, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Cha Cha Boot, the hoot with a beat 


(Hum Cha Cha rhythm as you read.) Wear ’em to the movies, wear em 
to the dance. Wear ’em with a sport coat or sporty pair of pants. 
Cha Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. All the guys love Cha Cha, 
young and old alike. Drivin’ in a sportscar or pedalin’ on a bike. Cha 
Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. This great new style is the latest 
thing to wear. And Cha Cha Boots are only $9.99" a pair. Cha Cha, Cha 
Cha, the boot with a beat. Cha Cha, ChaCha, the boot with a beat—only at 


"SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
DENVER & WEST 





Esterbrook fountain pens 
write with the amazing new 


miracle discovery—INK! 


DON’T BOTHER to have your handwriting analyzed. It prob- 
ably looks just like your room-mate’s. ... No character at all. 

Wait until you come to your senses oa buy the smart look- 
ing Esterbrook Classic fountain pen—with the point that’s 
custom-fitted for you. 

The Esterbrook Classic starts writing instantly—the min- 
ute it touches the paper. Feels so ‘right’ in the hand . . - and 
looks good, too! Choice of six colors. 

Another thing—the Esterbrook Classic always uses ink. 
You'll like ink once you get used to it. It makes clearly dis- 
cernible marks on the paper. 


THE CLASSIC 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Other Esterbrook 


*T.M, The Esterbook Pen Ca. pens slightly higher 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE iS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOu! 
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t Listening 


| Show of the Week: The DuPont Show 
| of the Month is dramatizing Sinclair 


Lewis’ novel, “Arrowsmith,” on Sunday, 


| Jan. 17, over CBS-TV. Many critics 


feel this is Lewis’ finest work. It is the 
story of an idealistic doctor who chooses 


| research rather than an easy, well-pay- 


ing private practice. There is an ex- 
citing climax in the West Indies during 


| a bubonic plague outbreak. Inciden- 
| tally, Feb. 7, 1960, is the 75th anni- 


versary of the birth of Sinclair “Red” 
Lewis (1885-1951). 


> Bob Hope will have another of his 
star-studded specials on NBC-TV, 
Wednesday, Jan. 13. As usual, there'll 
be a Hope monologue to open the af- 
fair, with skits, dances, and songs to 
follow. 

> The Bell Telephone Hour has lined 
up its usual assortment of artists from 
varied fields for its program over NBC- 
TV, Friday, Jan. 15. The show will 
have the fine dance team, Marge and 
Gower Champion; the brother and sis- 
ter classical pianists, Jose and Amparo 
Iturbi; the husband-and-wife singing 
duo, Gordon and Sheila MacRae; the 


| husband-and-wife team of guitarist Les 
| Paul and singer Mary Ford; and Dor- 


othy Collins and Raymond Scott, an- 
other married couple, who sing and 
conduct, respectively. It’s a program, 
as you can gather, that shows how 
couples work together. Over NBC-TV 


| you can see the last hour of the 19th 


Annual All-Star Bowling Champion 
ships from Omaha, Neb. 

> Saturday, Jan. 16, puts Jerry Lewis 
back on the screen, this time hosting a 


| variety hour over NBC-TV. Jerry will 


| surround himself with some top names 


in show business. John Gunther's High 
Road (ABC-TV) will do a program 
called “Siberia.” Gunther will show 


| films of Asiatic Russia. He will tell 
| something of the history of Siberia—its 
| use as a political prison—then talk of 


the uses to which the Soviets are now 
putting the territory. 
>On Sunday, Jan. 17, The Twentieth 


| Century presents “Japan’s Changing 


Face.” It will examine the way in which 
Japan has changed in the years before 
and since World War Il. You'll see 


| how some of the old customs have been 
| replaced by a remarkable amount of 


westernization. 
Check your local paper for time and 


| channel of each show. 


—Dick KLEINER 





Communism and America 


Dear Editor: 

Our class was assigned to read the 
articles on “Communism and America” 
in your Nov. 11 issue. I felt this was 
one of the most worthwhile things I 
have done all year. 

I have always heard that communism 
is wrong, but until I read these articles 
I never knew too much about it. I 
imagine there are many others like me, 
and articles of this kind are informative 
and helpful to us all. 

Maxine Willer 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Dear Editor: 
You might be interested in knowing 
what a stir your special issue on com- 
munism caused at our school. In order 
to understand communism better, we 
had a debate in class. 
I am sure that this issue inspired 
many young people to a better appre- 
ciation uf what is right and the desire 
to stand up for our beliefs. 
Therese McCaffrey 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Til. 

Dear Editor: 


I would like to answer the students 
of Senior H. S., Holly, Michigan, who 
accused Senior Scholastic of spreading 
propaganda in the Nov. 11 issue on 
“Communism and America” (see Let- 
ters, Dec. 9 issue). 

If they were aware that the good 
points about the communistic way of 
government were left out, they ‘must 
have learned, as most students do, that 
these qualities exist. Therefore, it should 
not be necessary for the authors of your 
articles to go into details which are 
common knowledge to all students. 

Perhaps I am assuming too much to 
say that all students are acquainted 
with these good points. If they are not, 
surely they miss something. But why 
should superficial facts be introduced 
when they are not of sufficient strength 
to affect the subject at hand? 

Think, instead, of the genuine dan- 
ger they are in if they fail to realize 
the many evils that communism pro- 


Letters: 


duces! By making these clear, Senior 
Scholastic tells the public what it must 
know in order to protect itself! 

The words the students used—“guilty 
of spreading propaganda”—seemed al- 
most humorous to me. If there is any- 
thing this country needs, at home and 
especially abroad, it is favorable prop- 
aganda. In my opinion, no one can be 
“guilty” of spreading pro-American 
propaganda as long as it’s true. 

Those students must have looked 
hard to find that one fault in the issue. 
I thought it one of the finest I have 
ever read on the subject. 

Gail Stockholm 
Oak Park-River Forest H. S. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 


Because I come from a country— 
Hungary—which is still under Commu- 
nist domination, I appreciate your won- 
derful work of enlightenment for young 
Americans on the dangers of totalitarian 
government, 

The thorough information and com- 
parison of communism and America 
was surely a great help for many stu- 
dents. Such things must be emphasized 
for the youth of our nation even more 
than for adults—because the future of 
America depends on this younger gen- 
eration. 

We must be taught to understand 
the conditions which surround us, and 
which we must face. . . . Nations can- 
not be suppressed or live in constant 
fear forever. 

Enid Albrecht 
Oradell, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading the debates which 
appear in your Forum Topic each week, 
for the reason that they present both 
sides of each argument. 


ditor 


Yet when it comes to articles about 
countries hostile to the U. S. or op- 
posed to our system of government, | 
am obliged to agree with the letter by 
the students from Holly, Mich. (see 
Bec. 9 Letters). 

I think it would be a good idea if 
Senior Scholastic printed an article by 
a prominent Russian leader. We stu- 
dents are quite capable of distinguish- 
ing lies from the truth. 

Paul Macaulay 
Perley H. 8S. 
Georgetown, Mass. 


Dress Codes (Cont'd) 
Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Ronald Taylor’s idea 
that sloppiness doesn’t affect thinking 
(see Letters Oct: 28 issue). 1 definitely 
feel it does. 

Students who come to school dressed 
in sloppy jeans and sweat shirts aren't 
going to give their studies the proper 
attention. People act pretty much like 
they dress. 

Maybe Einstein was a brain who 
wore sloppy clothes, but I’m sure he 
was “E pluribus unum”. . . one out 
of many. 

Sandy Cawelti 
Teachers College H. S. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Our Christmas Cover 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to commend you on the beau 
tiful cover on the Dec. 9 Senior Scho- 
lastic. With all the discord in the world 
today, I am sure its striking beauty will 
long remain with us and continue to 
inspire us. 

Carolyn M. White 
St. Joseph’s Ursuline Academy 
Malone, N. Y. 











Ideas to Live By 








machinery of modern ciyilization.” 





“You meet on American streets smiling faces which plunge you into a 
stream of quite general and anonymous good feeling. . . . Deep beneath 
the anonymous American smile there is a feeling of compassion for man, a 
desire to make life tolerable, and a refusal to acknowledge oneself van- 
quished by the pressure of the assembly line, or the big anonymous 


—Jacques MARITAIN 














Diplomatic 


Immunity... 


or Diplomatic 





Philadelphia Bulietia 
Has diplomatic immunity become a Pandora’s Box? 


Impunity? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should foreign diplomats who break the law 


continue to be “outside”’ 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


TRAFFIC fatality in Washington, 
D. C.'a few weeks ago made news- 
paper headlines across the country. A 
fifty-four-year-old woman was struck 
by a speeding car and killed. The 21- 
year-old driver of the automobile was 
taken to the police station and booked 
for homicide. At the station he identi- 
fied himself as the son of the Irish 
Ambassador to the U. S. The charges 
were immediately dropped. Reason: 
as a member of a diplomat’s family 
in Washington he was entitled to dip- 
lomatic immunity. This means he was 
beyond the power of local law en- 
forcement. 
Why should some foreigners fall in- 
to a special category as far as our 
laws are concerned? Why should they 


be immune from laws that Americans 


are required to obey? How and why 
did diplomatic immunity get started? 

The practice goes back 500 years 
to the time when European monar- 
chies set up permanent diplomatic mis- 
sions to various nations. In that era 
of intricate court intrigue, diplomats 
were frequently considered to be little 
more than high-status spies. Rulers 
recognized that a diplomat’s loyalty 
was to his own land and not to the 
country to which he was assigned. 

In order to protect their envoys, 
European nations set up a system to 
shield the diplomat and his family 
from harassment or intimidation by an 
unfriendly government. If he commit- 
ted a serious offense, his only pun- 
ishment could be expulsion from the 
country. 


the power of direct punishment? 


Diplomatic immunity has been 
practiced for so many hundreds of 
years that it has become a universal 
practice among nations. All countries 
today exempt permanent diplomats 
from police regulations and from 
court jurisdiction. This immunity is 
generally extended to include the 


* diplomat’s family and personal serv- 


ants. The U. S. incorporated this an- 
cient privilege into law in 1790. 

Immunity is based on reciprocity. 
American diplomats abroad receive 
the same privileges our Government 
extends to foreign diplomats here. 

Most of the time, diplomatic im- 
munity is invoked in commonplace 
situations—such as speeding, illegal 
parking, etc. Only on rare occasions 
does it hit the headlines, as in the 
recent fatality in Washington. 

But that accident has spotlighted 
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1. Diplomatic immunity is an accepted 
practice among all nations. 

People who get excited about diplo- 
matic immunity seem to think that it’s 
something new in the world. It isn't. 
[ts roots are deep in history. 

Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary of 
State from 1933-44, had this to say 
about diplomatic immunity: “The im- 
munity of our duly accredited for- 
eign diplomatic representatives from ar- 
rest, detention, or molestation of any 
sort is a practice which has for many 
centuries been universally recognized 
by civilized nations.” 

The reason behind diplomatic im- 
munity is perfectly clear. Diplomats 
must be allowed to carry on their 
duties without intimidation or fear. If 
there were no immunity, a diplomat 
could be hauled into court for the most 
minor traffic violation—perhaps just to 
embarrass him or his country. It is 
obvious that this kind of situation could 
lead to friction between nations and 
imperil friendly relations. 


2. Abuse of diplomatic immunity is 
rare. Besides, serious offenders can be 
expelled. 

Diplomats aren't the “privileged 
characters” some people seem to think 
they are. They are often subject to 


more restrictions than the average citi- 
zen. First of all, they are subject to 
Then, 
they are expected to respect the laws 
nation in which they are sta- 


the laws of their own country. 


of the 
tioned as diplomats. 


on. and with more and more dip- 
lomatic missions in Washington, the 
number of foreign diplomats under 
the shield of immunity has increased 
considerably. 

A number of nations have shown 
some uneasiness about the whole 
problem. This year in Vienna, Austria, 
the U.N. will hold a special confer- 
ence on the problem and hopes to 
draw up an international treaty on 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
The U. S. has not yet decided wheth- 
er to send an official representative. 

The whole issue of diplomatic im- 
munity has thus been brought into 
review. Should diplomats continue to 
be beyond the reach of the law? Here 
are arguments on both sides, 


Ambassadors in Washington recog- 


nize this and generally give strict— 


instructions to their staff to obey all 
our nation’s laws. According to U, S. 
authorities, foreign diplomats have a 
good record. 

Any diplomat who consistently 
abused his privilege of diplomatic im- 
munity would soon be sent home as a 
trouble-maker. No embassy would 
want him around to embarrass con- 
stantly its government’s relation with 
the U. S. 

For really serious crimes, or for 
habitual offenders, all countries have 
an ultimate weapon. They can declare 
the offending diplomat persona non 
grata (unwanted) and expel him from 
our shores. 

This severe weapon in the arsenal of 
international diplomacy is sufficient to 
take care of really serious offenders. 


3. Diplomatic immunity is reciprocal. 
If we revoked immunity, other nations 
would retaliate by harassing our diplo- 
mats. 

If we made foreign diplomats liable 
for any offenses committed here, other 
nations could turn around and make 
our diplomats liable for crimes com- 
mitted in their countries. We ought to 
remember that it is possible for our 
diplomats to get into just as many 
scrapes with the law in other countries 
as foreign diplomats can here. 

When Americans with diplomatic 
immunity who serve abroad break the 
law, they are not held liable. There 
are numerous examples of this. One 
such case occurred in Switzerland when 
an American military attaché killed 
two Swiss citizens in an auto accident. 
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Does immunity protect envoys from arbitrary rules—or exempt them unfairly? 


9 


As soon as it was established that he 
had diplomatic immunity, he was re- 
leased. Another case occurred in Tur- 
key when an American attached to our 
embassy there accidentally shot a Turk- 
ish citizen, Under the internationally- 
observed laws of diplomatic immunity, 
he was not prosecuted. 

Today there are more than 6,000 
Americans serving in 279 diplomatic 
posts in 80 foreign countries. Diplo- 
matic immunity protects these Ameri- 
cans and their families from the arbi- 
trary laws of dictatorial countries, as 
well as from unusual laws which may 
be*contrary to the way Americans are 
used to doing things. 

Diplomatic immunity is a two-way 
street: a nation gains only as much as 
it yields. International diplomacy over 
the centuries has found immunity es 
sential. It should be retained! 
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1. It is unjust for diplomats to be 
exempt from laws everyone else must 
obey. 

Ours is supposed to be a society of 
laws, not of men. And it is—with one 
exception: diplomats. 

Any foreign diplomat can commit a 
crime and get away with it. This isn’t 
justice! Under our democratic govern- 
ment al] men are supposed to be sub- 
ject to the same laws—and risk the 
same punishment. 

The recent case of the Irish ambas- 
sador’s son in Washington is not an 
isolated example. In 1951, for example, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In little more than 60 years, the automobile has brought incredible 


changes to the economic life and social patterns of this nation 


O development has changed the 
| way we live nor boosted our stand- 
ard of living more drastically in the past 
60 years than the automobile. 

The automobile has, in fact, become 
a symbol of America’s industrial prog- 
ress and of our high standard of living. 
For example, nearly three fourths of 
America’s families own at least one car. 
Seven out of 10 workers drive to work 
every day. The average American has 
literally become a man with two legs 
and four wheels. 

In addition, the automobile has be- 
come a sparkplug in our economy. 
About one tenth of all the money spent 
by Americans each year is earmarked 
for automobiles and the things that go 
with them. Automaking has become our 
second largest industry—second only to 
food retailing. 

Today one out of every six Ameri- 
can workers owes his job to the auto 
industry. About a million workers are 
busy manufacturing cars or parts. An- 
other 9,000,000 are working in indus- 
tries that supply raw materials to the 
auto industry or service the finished 
auto. Several million more are engaged 
in highway construction or mainte- 
nance, 

In keeping with its giant size, the 
auto industry has a giant appetite. Each 
year it gobbles three fifths of all our 
rubber, one fifth of all our steel, four 
fifths of all our upholstery leather, and 
large helpings of copper, glass, zinc, 
cotton, and aluminum. 

To service the automobile, thousands 
of new retail businesses have been 


created. Each year the nation’s autos 
require 93,500,000 tires, 30,300,000 
batteries, billions of gallons of oil and 
gasoline, and one third of all our radios. 
These are dispensed by 250,000 filling 
stations, 24,000 auto supply stores, 30,- 
000 auto dealers, and 74,000 independ- 
ent repair shops. 

Thus it is easy to see why the auto 
industry is so important to the nation’s 
economic health. If autos sell well, as 
they are expected to in 1960 (about 
7,000,000 according to informed esti- 
mates) the economy shifts into high 
gear. But if auto sales lag, as they did 
in 1957 and 1958, the economy is 
thrown into low gear. 


20th-century Revolution 


Only sixty-seven years have passed 
since Charles and Frank Duryea of 
Springfield, Mass., triggered a revolu- 
tion in transportation by building the 
first practical gasoline-powered auto- 
mobile. But sweeping changes in its 
wake have altered the way of life in 
every American city and town. 

Detroit, Michigan, quickly became 
the auto capital of the U. S.—and of 
the world, Detroit had been the site 
of a thriving carriage-making industry. 
And a carriage body was not too differ- 
ent from an early automobile body. In 
addition, Detroit was near large re- 
serves of iron ore, timber, and coal. 

Early automakers faced many prob- 
lems. Spare parts were available only 
from bicycle and sewing-machine manu- 
facturers. Since parts were seldom pro- 
duced in standardized sizes or in large 


quantities, they were difficult to replace. 

But a man named Henry Ford had 
a solution to this problem: mass produc- 
tion. To slash costs, Ford mass-pro- 
duced all the parts that went into his 
autos. These parts were standardized. 
Furthermore, his raw materials came 
from his own rubber and cotton planta- 
tions, coal and iron mines, and forests. 

In 1908 the first mass-produced 
Model-T chugged out of Ford’s factory. 
It cost about $950, and was a runaway 
best seller. But Henry Ford was still 
not satisfied. He wanted to price his 
cars even lower—so that they could be 
purchased by working men. One way 
to lower prices: slash production costs 
by boosting output per worker. 

To increase output, Ford introduced 
the moving assembly line in 1913. Each 
worker had a single task which he did 
over and over again. To save time, mov- 
ing conveyor belts brought the auto to 
each worker in turn. The worker quick- 
ly performed his single job. Then the 
car moved along to the next man. 

In 1913 the U. S. auto industry 
turned out 462,000 cars. Ford had built 
182,000 of them! By 1916 Ford’s pro- 
duction methods enabled him to cut the 
price of his runabout to $345. Ameri- 
cans snapped up the Model-T’s as fast 
as Ford could manufacture them. 


Effect on Small Towns 


For people in rural areas, the inex- 
pensive Model-T was a long-awaited 
means of escape from the isolation of 
farms and small towns. With the com- 
ing of the automobile, the small town 





would never be the same again. Let's 
see what happened: 

The American “small town” had 
sprung up to fill a specific need: to per- 
mit buying from and selling to a farm- 
ing population. In thickly settled rural 
areas, there was a town about every 
10 miles or so, Farmers hauled goods 
to town with a horse and wagon. 

Towns also served as a hub for oc- 
casional social activities. In the early 
years of the twentieth century, there 
were no movies, TV sets, or even radios. 
Townspeople entertained themselves 
with band concerts, strawberry festivals, 
parades, magic lantern shows, and 
church socials. 

The automobile helped to change all 
this. People could move around more 
easily. Younger people who saw the 
variety of city life became increasingly 
dissatisfied with farm life. 


From Farm to City 


Meanwhile, down on the farm, farm- 
ers sold their horses—and bought auto- 
mobile tractors to help plow, plant, 
cultivate, and harvest crops. With a me- 
chanical “horse,” farmers could grow 
more and more food on less and less 
land, But as farm productivity soared, 
millions of farmers were thrown out of 
work. They packed their belongings and 
headed for jobs in the cities. 

And there were plenty of jobs to be 
had in the cities. Growing industries 
needed new factories and new workers. 
In these factories, some workers earned 
more money in a month than they had 
in a year on the farm. With their in- 
creased buying power, workers began 
to purchase goods that they had former- 
ly considered luxuries. 

As the demand for goods soared, 
more factories had to be built—and 
more workers hired. Our standard of 
living started to soar—and is still rising. 

In rural areas meanwhile, some towns 
were growing larger—but farther apart. 


“Get a horse!’ was the reaction of many people to first auto- 
mobiles. Today automobiles are our second largest industry. 
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Photograph House, Detroit 


Automobile age has brought many changes to the city-town relationship in 
America. Years ago small towns were isolated and social activities were limit- 
ed. Today drive-in shopping plazas dot the landscapes from coast to coast. 


With a truck, a farmer could now haul 
his produce longer distances. 

Other towns withered. The general 
store gave way to the filling station. 
The “little red schoolhouse” was re- 
placed by the big yellow school bus, 
which whisked farm children many 
miles to large, consolidated schools. 


Brown Brothers 


Meanwhile, as people moved from 
farms to the cities, new problems arose 
—many of them still unsolved. 

Originally, most cities were built 
along simple lines. The city was shaped 
like a gigantic wheel. At the hub of 
the wheel was the center of the city 

(Continued on page 27) 


Ford Motor Company 


History was made by Ford’s flywheel magneto, first manu- 
factured part to be built on a moving assembly line in 1913. 





emagpea is a country with two iden- 

tities. One belongs to the independent 
republic of Panama. The other belongs 
to the Panama Canal Zone, a ten-mile 
strip of land running through the coun- 
try’s center. 

Through the middle of this zone runs 
the Panama Canal, a man-made water- 
way halving Panama—but uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Both the 
canal and the Canal Zone are adminis- 
tered and controlled by the United 
States—under a 99-year agreement 
signed in 1903. 

When the canal was opened in 1913 
it was hailed as the greatest boon in 
modern times to the trade and security 
of the whole hemisphere. It slashed 
8,000 miles from the New York to San 
Francisco water route. It eliminated 
weeks of steaming for ships which pre- 
viously had to round Cape Horn at the 
tip of South America to get from one 
side of the Western Hemisphere to the 

i, ees, other. In both World Wars, the canal 
2A a id 1S: ‘ enabled American fleets to shuttle easily 
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the 50-mile canal last year. They paid 


$83,000,000 in tolls. The freight they 
carried would have filled a train of box- 
cars 11,000 miles long. This year canal 
authorities expect even more traffic. 
But all is not peaceful trade and traffic 


A Land Divided, the Oceans United 


Hot, rain-drenched Panama—about the size of the state of Maine— 


is seething under recent anti-American demonstrations. Americans are 


wondering how this will affect our control of the strategic Panama Canal 
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Some of the Panamanian demonstra- 
tors have demanded openly that Pan- 
ama take over ownership of the canal. 
They point to Egypt’s nationalization of 
the British-French-owned Suez Canal 
in 1956 (see last week’s major article on 
the UAR) and say that Panama should 
do the same thing. 

Some other Panamanians insist that 
these people speak for only a small per- 
centage of Panama. They say that most 
Panamanians are basically friends of the 
U. S. and want to stay that way. 


Is U.S. the “Fall-Guy’’? 


But they also point out that anti-U. S. 
feeling does exist and may become more 
explosive. This feeling is being whipped 
up, observers say, by some Panamanian 
businessmen, newspapers, opportunistic 
politicians, and native Communists who 
are making the U. S. the “fall-guy” for 
many of their country’s economic and 
political troubles. 

About two months ago this slowly 
fomenting anti-Americanism exploded 
into ugly rioting. U. S. troops stationed 
in the Canal Zone were ordered to “fix 
bayonets” as 2,000 rock-slinging, shout- 
ing Panamanians threatened to invade 
the Zoffe. Blocked by the bayonets, the 
mob turned back—only to wreck and 
loot American and foreign-owned stores 
in nearby business districts outside the 
Canal Zone. 

What were the rioters after? First of 
all, say Panamanian nationalists, they 
wanted to plant their flag alongside the 
American flag inside the Canal Zone. 
This would symbolize Panamanian sov- 
ereignty over the Zone, they say. 

The U. S. admits that sovereignty in 
the Zone belongs to Panama. But our 
Government refuses to allow the Pana- 
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Wide World 
Crowd burned Uncle Sam in effigy 
at height of recent Panamanian riot. 


manian flag to fly there. Many Ameri- 
cans believe our Government should 
change this policy. Others say no—that 
the U. S. is within its rights under terms 
of its agreement with Panama for “leas- 
ing” the Canal Zone. 

Another reason for the riots: Panama- 
nians say they are irate because native 
workers in the Zone are paid less than 
Americans doing the same work, The 
Panamanians want equal wages. The 
U. S. replies that it is trying to work 
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out a new wage policy for all Zone 
workers. 

Another sore spot: The Panama Canal 
collects more and more toll money every 
year. Yet Panama’s share of this money 
is fixed by treaty at a flat $1,930,000 a 
year. Some of the Panamanian nation- 
alists demand that Panama receive half 
the total receipts. 

These problems are bringing a round 
of headaches to the U. S. Government 
and to State Department policy plan- 
ners. They are trying to work out ac- 
ceptable solutions. But, at the same 
time, they do not want to weaken the 
U. S. position in the Panama Canal Zone, 
regarded by most Americans as an in- 
dispensable lifeline even in this atomic 
age of missiles, 


Beginnings of Canal 


Outbursts of bitter feeling have occa- 
sionally characterized U. S.-Panama re- 
lations in the past—going back to the 
beginning of the Panama Canal in 1903. 
A year earlier, U. S, President Theodore 
Roosevelt had begun negotiations with 
Colombia (which then governed the en- 
tire Isthmus of Panama) for the right 
to build a canal in the region. A French 
company of engineers, the same one 
which successfully completed the Suez 
Canal in 1869, had just given up on the 
project—bogged down by financial mis- 
management plus epidemics of malaria, 
yellow fever, and bubonic plague. More 
than 22,000 workers had died on the 
ill-fated project. 

Colombia, eager to reap the reve- 
nue a U. S.-built canal was expected to 
bring, negotiated a treaty authorizing 
the building of the canal. However, 
Colombia’s congress adjourned without 
ratifying it—hoping to hold out for more 


Where East Is West 


F GEOGRAPHY behaved itself 
in Panama, the Atlantic Ocean 
would be east of the Pacific—as it 
is in the U. S. But look at the map 
on our cover. See how the Atlantic, 
washing Panama’s north coast, is 
actually west of the Pacific! 

Another fact that surprises many 
people: The Panama Canal does 
not run east to west—but north to 
south! 

Legend has it that South Ameri- 
can Indians once used a natural 
water route from ocean to ocean 
through Central America. But if 
there was such a route, it was for- 
ever hidden to the Spanish explorers 
who searched for it for centuries. 

During the 17th century, Pana- 
ma became an irresistible lure for 


swashbuckling buccaneers, They 
would descend on the isthmus to 
carry off booty brought to Panama 
by the Spanish from Peru for ship- 
ment to Spain. 

It was during this time that some 
Spanish traders and soldiers settled 
in the region, They intermarried 
with the Indian natives. Today 
about two thirds of the people are 
of mixed white and Indian stock. 
They are called mestizos. The re- 
maining third are either Indian, 
Negro, or white. Almost all Pana- 
manians are Roman Catholic. 

The national language of Pana- 
ma is Spanish, but many Panama- 
nians speak English fluently. Some 
newspapers print editions in both 
languages. 


On the Pacific side of Panama is 
the nation’s capital—Panama City. 
It is a colorful city, but even it re- 
flects the general poverty of the 
country. Of Panama’s 850,000 peo- 
ple, about 150,000 are crowded to- 
gether in ramshackle shanties in 
sections of Panama City. Hundreds 
of thousands of other Panamanians 
lived in squalid rural districts. 

For many years the poverty of 
Panama created serious health prob- 
lems. Beginning with the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal in 1913, 
the U. S. has worked closely with 
Panama’s government to improve 
sanitation and medical facilities. 
Today, thanks to this cooperation, 
Panama City and Colon are two of 
the tropic’s most healthful cities. 





Some sections of Panama City are modern and prosperous. 
City gets healthy boost from large sums spent there by 
U. S. military and civilian personnel stationed in Canal Zone. 


money than the U, S. was offering. The 
Colombian negotiator in Washington 
cabled frantically that failure to ratify 
the treaty would mean either the loss of 
the canal to a Nicaraguan route favored 


by some U. S. Senators or, worse, a re- 
volt in Panama which might be sup- 
ported by President Roosevelt. 

These prophecies soon hardened into 
fact. Panama did revolt. And President 
Roosevelt did come to the aid of the 
revolutionists. Even before the revolu- 
tion broke out, Roosevelt had ordered 
U. S. warships to Panama to maintain 
a flow of “free and uninterrupted transit” 
across the Isthmus. Colombia later 
charged that these U. S. warships pre- 
vented Colombian troops from entering 
Panama to squelch the revolt. Thus, said 
enraged Colombians, Roosevelt's action 
spelled the success of the revolt. Later 
(in 1911) the U. S. paid Colombia 
$25,000,000 as indemnity for Panama. 


99-Year Treaty 


The U, S. was one of the first nations 
to extend diplomatic recognition to the 
newly independent republic of Panama. 
A quickly negotiated treaty granted the 
U. S. the use and control of a canal 
zone 10 miles wide across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The treaty was for 99 years, 
with options for renewal, In turn, the 
U. S. guaranteed the independence of 
Panama and agreed to pay it $10,000,000 
plus an annual rental fee of $250,000. 

Some Panamanians objected to the 
terms of the treaty right from the start. 
They claimed it left the new republic as 
little more than an “American lackey.” 
Others disagreed. They said the treaty 
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assured Panama’s survival as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

Before U. S. engineering companies 
actually tackled the building of the 
canal, the U. 8S. Government marshalled 
an army of scientists and doctors to 
drain swamps, destroy vermin, install 
sanitation facilities, and build hospitals 
to make Panama a safe place in which 
to live and work. Names like Colonel 
William C. Gorgas of the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps stand high in man’s bat- 
tle against the region’s deadliest diseases. 

Actual work on the canal began in 
1904. Calls for employment went out to 
Europe, South America, and all over the 
U. S. Tens of thousands answered. The 
average weekly payroll had 39,000 
names. Writers at the time described 
the canal’s construction as the most gi- 
gantic construction job undertaken since 
the Egyptian pyramids. 

Work conditions were difficult, Two 
mountain ranges running the length of 
Panama made it tortuous to haul gigan- 
tic steam shovels, drills, and dredges to 
the central plain inland. Often rock 
landslides undid the work of months. 
Thousands of men were knocked out by 
heat exhaustion. Once there was an 
earthquake. But an intense spirit of 
competition kept the great work gangs 
moving ahead. And to the engineer-in- 
chief—Col. George Washington Goethals 
—goes credit for coordinating and direct- 
ing the vast project. Finally, in October, 
1913, the Panama Canal was a dream 
achieved! 

But over the years the canal has con- 
tinued to be a rallying point for Pana- 
manian nationalist emotion. As a result, 


Three Lions 


Most of Panama’s 850,000 people live in primitive rural 
areas. Many work on their own small farms. Others work 
for the great banana and coffee plantations in Panama. 


Panama asked the U. S. in 1933 to give 
up its right to pre-empt land outside the 
Canal Zone for military purposes. The 
U. S. did—over the opposition of mili- 
tary leaders in this country. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Panama had a President openly 
hostile to the U. S. Not until the U. S. 
entered the war in 1941 were we able 
to negotiate the lease of land outside 
the Canal Zone for military bases. After 
the war ended these leases were can- 
celled by mutual consent. 

In 1953 Panamanian President José 
Remon and President Eisenhower agreed 
“the two nations which made possible 
the construction of the canal should 
benefit from it.” Almost immediately, 
Panamanian nationalists argued that 
this general agreement should be used 
to demand a 50-50 split in the canal’s 
gross revenues. In 1955 the U. S. agreed 
to raise its rental payments to the pres- 
ent level of $1,930,000. 


Far Short of Needs 


But this is far short of what many 
Panamanians, including current Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, think their 
country should be getting. Why, they 
ask, shouldn’t the U. S. plow back some 
of the canal’s profits into the under- 
developed economy of Panama? 

Panama’s economy now depends on 
trade with the U. S. for more than half 
of its yearly imports and three quarters 
of its exports. Bananas are the major 
crop and chief export. Cacao, coffee, 
sugar cane, and tobacco are also im- 
portant. 

But industry is limited. Transporta- 





tion is limited, although there is a super- 
highway paralleling the canal and an- 
other running the length of the coun- 
try’s Pacific coast. 

Some U. S. diplomats think a mod- 
erate foreign aid program to Panama 
might be a reasonable way to quicken 
Panama’s development and achieve 
greater harmony between the two na- 
tions. Panamanian moderates, too, hope 
the U. S. will be able to channel some 
badly needed aid to their country. 

President Eisenhower has often said 
that the strongest economic and political 
ties should bind all the Americas in firm 
friendship. Many observers believe the 
future of U. S.-Panamanian relations is 
closely linked not just to the Canal Zone 
but to our over-all policy towards Latin 
America. And in other Latin American 
nations—as in Panama—there have been 
recent “storm signals.” 

For example, in 1958, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon went on a good-will and 
fact-finding tour of several Latin Ameri- 
can nations, He was greeted by a suc- 
cession of anti-American outbursts. In 
Peru, Nixon was spat upon by univer- 
sity students. In Colombia he was the 
target of contemptuously flung U. S. 
coins. In Venezuela he was physically 
attacked and barely escaped serious in- 
jury. President Eisenhower alerted 1,000 
Marine paratroopers for a possible emer- 
gency jump in Venezuela. However, 
Nixon left Latin America safely a few 
days later without Marine intervention. 


Red Agitation Involved? 


The fury flung at “the North Ameri- 
can Yanqui” (as the Vice-President was 
sneeringly called) prompted U. S. offi- 
cials to take a searching look at our re- 
lations with our southern neighbors. 
Veteran observers quickly agreed that 
the rioting was aimed not at Nixon per- 
sonally, but at U. S. diplomatic and eco- 
nomic policies. 

Some persons have charged that Latin 
American Communists have instigated 
some of the rioting. It has been esti- 
mated that Russia is spending $100,- 
000,000 yearly to spread the Red line 
in Latin America. But, add many diplo- 
mats, simply writing the riots off as 
Red-inspired trouble is not the whole 
answer. Millions of non-Communist 
Latin Americans, even those who would 
like to be our friends, feel they have a 
long string of grievances against the 
U. S. 

For instance, in pagt years we often 
lavished military aid and friendship on 
Latin American dictators. In one in- 
stance, President Eisenhower even 
awarded a medal to Venezuelan dicta- 
tor Perez Jimenez. After Jimenez was 
overthrown in 1958 he got a U. S. visa, 
moved to Florida, and, according to 
some Venezuelans, began spending mil- 
lions he plundered from his people. 


Incidents like these, say some Latin 
Americans bitterly, don’t exactly prove 
the U. S. is the friend of democracy 
and liberty it claims to be. 

The U. S. State Department defends 
its military aid to all Latin American 
leaders with two basic arguments: (1) 
such aid enables them to ward off Red 
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aggression from within and without, and 
(2) the aid helps preserve general se- 


‘ curity in the hemisphere. But, ask some 


Latin Americans, how would these U. S. 
weapons, mostly small arms and a few 
tanks and planes, help ward off a Rus- 
sian missile attackP Yet these same 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The 


Ballerina 
and the 


Rebel 


The cast: Margot Fonteyn, top 
star of Britain’s Royal Ballet and 
generally recognized by critics in 
both the U. S. and Europe as the 
greatest dancer this side of the Iron 
Curtain; and Dr. Robert Arias, Miss 
Fonteyn’s husband, Panama’s for- 
mer ambassador to Britain and son 
of an ex-Panamanian president. 

The place: Panama. 

The time: Spring 1959. 

The plot: An alleged revolt or- 

ganized by Dr. Arias, with the help 
of his ballerina wife, against the 
Panamanian government. 
; But, alas, the revolt fizzled—much 
as the plots of comic operas or bal- 
let “divertissements.” The “inva- 
sion” force of 95 men was quickly 
rounded up by Panamanian police 
used to such invasions. Miss Fon- 
teyn herself was unceremoniously 
thrown into Panama City’s not too 
plush jail for the night and then 
ordered out of the country. 

When news of Miss Fonteyn’s 
jailing reached Britain, a cry of in- 
dignatign swept the nation. For not 
only is she a dazzling ballet star, 
but two years ago Miss Fonteyn 
was honored by Queen Elizabeth II 
—who made her officially Dame 
Margot Fonteyn (the equivalent of 
knighthood ). 


“Woman of the Year’ 


Back in London, Miss Fonteyn 
refused to discuss the incident— 
and turned her full attention again 
to ballet. In fact, the whole busi- 
ness had just about been forgotten 
until just a few weeks ago—when 
an unexpected award showered 
down upon Dame Margot. A Pana- 





Dr. Arias and Margot Fonteyn 


Wide World 


manian organization, poking fun at 
the government for last year’s “in- 
cident,” named her its “Woman of 
the Year.” 

Honors—more serious ones, how- 
ever—are nothing new to Margot 
Fonteyn. Ever since she entered 
ballet school as a 14-year-old in 
1933, critics have been raving 
about the incredible “magic qual- 
ity” of her dancing. 

The daughter of a Brazilian 
mother and an English father, Miss 
Fonteyn rose to prima ballerina of 
the famous Sadler’s Wells company 
by 1940. She later earned world- 
wide acclaim through tours of Eu- 
rope, the Far East, and the U. S. 
Her performances in ballets such as 
Sleeping Beauty, Giselle, and Swan 
Lake were described as “in the 
classic tradition of the greatest 
dancers of the past.” 

Miss Fonteyn has reacted to this 
global applause with her typical 
modesty. She says she still must 
practice many hours each day. “As 
for outside interests, I have none. 
A dancer’s [professional] life is a 
short one, so I don’t mind missing 
a few things now.” 

Some Panamanian authorities, 
however, claimed she had shown 
entirely too much interest in revo- 
lutions. Neither she nor her hus- 
band have been back to Panama 
since last year’s revolt. But her 
“Woman of the Year” award indi- 
cates she hasn’t been forgotten by 
some groups there. 

More important, however, is that~ 
her dancing will be remembered 
far longer in far more places—and 
with far less controversy. 
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T THIS time of year, newspapers 

and magazines customarily carry 
articles which project the course of the 
economy’s future—at least for the next 
12 months. In this article we are going 
to do just that—but for a whole decade. 
The new year is still young enough 
for us to engage in such a traditional 
look ahead. 

First let me give you a word of cau- 
tion. Remember that we have already 
defined the word “projection” as an 
indication of things that are likely to 
happen on the basis of present trends. 
A projection is not a prediction. Nor 
is an economist a fortune teller. 

Our look at the future should be 
conditioned by the knowledge that there 
is nothing certain in this world except 
death and taxes. Discouraging, isn’t it? 
But how much more discouraging it 
would be if we didn’t try to use what 
we have learned. 

Bearing this in mind, let’s go on to 
our projections of the economy of the 
next 10 to 20 years—a span of time 
during which you will reach the prime 
of your life. 

There is one thing about the future 
you can feel fairly certain of: unless 
the world is stricken by a catastrophe, 
there will be more of everything in 
the United States—more people, more 
food, more houses, more consumer 
goods, more leisure time and higher 
incomes. We won't have a paradise, 
to be sure. Every decade has its quota 
of special problems. But the material 
things of life will be more plentiful, 
and they will be more readily available 
to more people. 


Higher Incomes in Sight 


The statistical dimensions of our fu- 
ture economy appear most encouraging. 
A $500,000,000,000 gross national pro- 
duct can easily be achieved in 1960. 
With a slight increase in our annual 
growth rates, the gross national product 
of 1970 could hit the $700,000,000,000 
mark—perhaps even more. 

Such impressive increases in the gross 
national product promise substantial in- 
creases in disposable personal income 
(income left after the payment of tax- 
es). Today’s $330,000,000,000 in dis- 
posable personal income will be up to 
$500,000,000,000 or more in the next 
ten years. This increase will more than 





keep pace with additions to our popu- 
lation. Even counting the 8,000,000 
new families that will be formed be- 
tween 1960 and 1970, a 30 per cent 
increase in disposable personal income 
per family is possible. 

Moreover, this increased income will 
be earned in fewer working hours. Dur- 
ing the next decade or two, the average 
work week will be cut to 35 hours—or 
perhaps even less. 


Newer Roles for Women? 


A study of the non-statistical side 
of the future economy promises vital 
changes in the way we live and the 
kind of work we do. One important 
change will be the increasing role of 
women in our economy. The trends 
here are unmistakable. Women today 
constitute 51 per cent of the work force. 
While it is unlikely that this percentage 
will increase greatly in the future, it is 
very likely that women will attain com- 
plete equality with men in all grades 
of work. And their earlier marriages 
will not remove them from the work 
force. 

In 1890 only four per cent of married 
women worked. In 1956, 24 per cent 
of all married women were working. It 
is even more significant that one out of 
five of these women had husbands 
whose incomes were between $5,000 
and $7,000 a year. 

In other words, even wives whose 
husbands earn considerably more than 
an average salary hold jobs of their 
own outside the home. It is apparent 
from these figures that women today 
are doing almost as much as men to 
attain the higher standards of living 
to which all American families aspire. 
This will be even more in the future. 


Moves to the Suburbs 


There will be other important changes 
in the economy of the future. By 1970, 
and certainly by 1980, more than 65 
per cent of our population will be con- 
centrated in metropolitan areas, with 
the bulk living in the suburbs of large 
cities. More industries will be moving 
to the suburbs, not only because the 
labor force will be there, but also be- 
cause more land is available in the 
suburbs for the sprawling, one-story 
buildings needed for modern plants. 
What’s more, working wives will find 
their greatest opportunities in this sub- 
urban development of business industry. 

Other economic trends already sig- 
nificant will become more pronounced 
in the future. In an earlier essay in this 
series we spoke about the shift from 
production industries to service indus- 
tries. Employment in the service indus- 
tries already exceeds that in manufac- 


turing, mining, and construction com- 
bined. Today, 60 per cent of the 
national income is generated by people 
working in transportation, utilities, gov- 
ernment, recreation, personal and busi- 
ness services, trade, and finance. We 
can expect a continued decline .in em- 
ployment in agriculture, manufacturing, 
and mining. 

As incomes increase, the demands 
for services will also increase, It has 
probably occurred to you that as the 
demand for muscle power declines, the 
opportunities for women expand. This 
is why we already have so many women 
in our work force. 

For the same reason, there will be 
an increasing emphasis on skills in the 
labor market of the future. Both men 
and women who wish to enter this 
labor force will need to have more 
and more specialized training. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient: Make 
the most of the training that is avail- 
able today. The more you learn now, 
the better off you will be later. 

Production work will be increasingly 
performed by automatic machines in 
the future. Already automation, through 
electronic controls, can guide entire 
production processes. Automation prom- 
ises even greater things in the next few 
years. It works best in open floor plants 
where machines can be methodically 
laid out to do their jobs. Space for 
such plants is most readily available 
in the suburbs where there will be sub- 
stantial concentrations of population. 


Big Things to Come 


You can now see how all of these 
developments work together to shape 
the future course of our life and work. 

Thus, we have an emerging picture 
of higher incomes, a shorter work week, 
the increasing role of women in the 
economy, a greater concentration of 
population in metropolitan areas, new 
demands for goods and services, greater 
emphasis on skills, and increases in 
leisure time. 


On the whole, then, we can say that ° 


the next decade or two certainly shows 
promise of big things to come. But 
there are some danger points that we 
ought to consider at this time. The first 
of these is the problem of inflation. 
While most economists would agree 
with the projections that we have given 
above, very few of them would hazard 
a guess that we are not going to have 
any inflation in the future. Moreover, 
no economist is in a position to say 
how much inflation we are likely to 
have. 

There is one thing that we do know. 
There will be a constant pressure on 
prices—that is, the danger of inflation 


will be with us in the foreseeable 
future. If we are not careful, prices 
may not be able to hold steady against 
these pressures.. This means we could 
have a real inflation. If this happens, 
all of our projections of future economic 
growth could go down the drain of 
inflationary waste. 

The other thing that economists are 
not too sure about is what our future 
rate of growth will be. We have been 
averaging a three-per-cent-a-year rate 
of growth for some time now. If we 
do not increase this by at least one per 
cent, our gross national product in 1970 
may be only $600,000,000,000 rather 
than $700,000,000,000, This, again, 
would make a big difference in all the 
projections that we have stated above. 


Fast-Moving Future 


Finally, in thinking about the future, 
it is well to keep in mind that things 
are likely to move much faster than 
we expect. They may move for better 
or for worse, but they will move faster 
than you think. We can never again 
have the type of stationary world that 
existed during the Middle Ages. 

Man has learned to move faster than 
sound. We can communicate with all 
corners of the earth within a split sec- 
ond. Such technological and scientific 
developments speed up the tempo of 
all human events. I firmly believe that 
if our economy is moving in the right 
direction, it is likely to grow even more 
rapidly than we have projected here. 
On the other hand, if our economy stag- 
nates, it is likely that it will deteriorate 
more rapidly than we can today imag- 
ine. 

This sort of thing puts a high pre- 
mium on human judgment. Because 
things do move and change so rapidly 
today, we cannot afford to make mis- 
takes. This applies to the leaders of our 
country today; it certainly will apply 
when you become leaders and citizens 
in the world of tomorrow. 


Plan Ahead—Or Else! 


It would be wise to think as far 
ahead as you possibly can. In this way, 
you will be less surprised when new 
developments unfold, and more able 
to cope with them. 

We have already mentioned automa- 
tion. Ten years ago few would have pre- 
dicted the extent to which we are using 
automation today. It is probable that we 
are already minimizing what can be ex- 
pected of automation in the next ten 
years. I cannot promise _to tell you how 
many automatic factories we are going 
to have by 1970. But I can tell you 
what automation is and how it works. 
Therefore, next week: automation. 
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HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


EIGHTH IN A SERIES 


The Shape of 
Ships to Come 


By WILLY LEY / 


OT quite a hundred years ago, in 
1863, a strange-looking ship was 
under construction at Blackwell on the 
Thames in England. It was being built 
for a new firm called the Jointed Ship 
Company, by a shipbuilder who washed 
his hands of the whole business. 

The vessel, named the Connector, did 
not look too strange at first glance. Its 
over-all appearance was that of a long 
freighter. Near the stern there was a 
funnel, since this section housed the 
steam engine. The front end also had 
the shape one would expect the front 
end of a ship of that period to have. 
The midships section was not remark- 
able in itself. The point was that these 
three sections were independent and 
just hinged together. 

The reasoning behind this design was 
twofold: the hinged ship was supposed 
to follow the wave action of the sea; 
moreover, the center section might carry 
cargo for one port while the front end 
carried cargo for another port. The 
center section could be left at one port 
for unloading, while the tail end pushed 
the front end to another port, 


A Marine Freight Train 


All this, the gentlemen of the Jointed 
Ship Company asserted, would save 
money all around. They felt that a ship 
such as the Connector, but with several 
center sections, would be the marine 
equivalent of the freight train. At least 
as far as freighters were concerned, the 
Connector was the shape of ships to 
come, 

It so happened that they were wrong. 
The Connector was built, but that was 
all. We don’t even know what happened 
to it after it was built. But the idea 
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of the sea-going freight train is, in itself, 
a good one which has a modern version 
under development right now. 

Imagine an enormous tractor tire, or 
rather a pair of them, where the tire 
has grown so thick and fat that the 
“wheel” inside is not much more than 
a large axle bearing. The pair of tires 
is mounted on the same axle and can be 
pulled around by a short metal pole. 
These big plastic “tires” are stiff enough 
not to collapse under their own weight 
when empty. But their normal purpose 
is to carry a liquid cargo, such as oil, 
jet fuel or gasoline. It is easy to see 
how a tractor, or a tank, can pull a 
whole string of these semi-soft fuel 
drums over fairly rough roads. And 
since oil and gasoline are lighter than 
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water, these tire-shaped drums _ will 
float, and can be towed across lakes and 
lagoons by a power boat. 

However, while a string of these tires 
would behave nicely on the quiet waters 
of a lake or a sheltered bay, there is 
little doubt that the string would be 
broken up on a rough sea. 


Towing by Submarine 


But a rough sea is no longer rough 
50 feet below the surface. How about 
towing the string of containers by a 
submarine? We now know that it is, in 
principle, possible to tow a submerged 
container with a submerged submarine. 
During World War II, the Germans 
made several experiments along those 
lines. They wanted to tow ballistic mis- 
siles in watertight containers. These, 
finally, would be partly flooded to as- 
sume an upright position in the water 
so that the missile could be fired from 
the container. They never finished their 
experiments, but what they did showed 
that this was possible in principle. 

However, the whole thing is not quite 
as simple as it looks at first glance. 
Imagine that the weather is good and 
the sea is calm. The submarine will 
then travel at the surface, both for the 
sake of fresh air and in order to make 
better speed. The buoyant string of oil 
and fuel drums merrily trails behind. 
Now the weather worsens and the cap- 
tain decides to submerge. The subma- 
rine floods its ballast tanks and finds a 
convenient depth. But the string of 
fuel drums is still buoyant. How to get 
it under water is a problem. 

To intersperse the oil and fuel drums 
with ballast drums would be inefficient 
and difficult, because they would have 





in Submerged Aquaplanes 





to be semotely controlled, and would 
need pumps and a power supply. An- 
other possibility is to have the whole 
string in a rigid frame which carries 
aquaplanes—a device like the ailerons 
on an airliner’s wings—that can be con- 
trolled from the submarine. As long as 
the aquaplanes are held horizontal they 
won't affect the level of the drums, but 
if they are inclined they can force the 
whole frame underwater. 

But by putting a rigid frame around 
the drums, the advantages of the flexi- 
bility of the string are lost. Besides, the 
aquaplanes cannot work unless the vehi- 
cle is in motion. If the submarine, for 
some reason, should stop, the towed 
drums would return to the surface. 

Still another possibility is to weigh 
down the fuel drums so that the cargo 
string is always submerged, with aqua- 
planes used to compensate for a minor 
plus or minus in buoyancy. Just how 
this would work is something that must 
be found out in practice. Experimenta- 
tion is underway. 


Cargo Sub of Future 


Another suggestion for the shape of 
ships to come has been worked out 
jointly by the United States Maritime 
Administration and the Aerojet General 
Corporation. 

If the cargo submarine which they 
have in mind is generally used, the 
passengers of cruise ships are likely to 
see a strange sight a few years from 
now. They'll see something large and 
flounder-shaped hurry across the sea— 
not on the surface but several feet 
above it. The object will seem to be 
floating in the air, but, strangely 
enough, below it there will be a rather 





strong bow wave. If the day is bright 
and the water is very clear, the passen- 
gers aboard a conventional ship might 
be able to see an enormous shadow in 
the water underneath the hurrying flat 
structure. It will look like a whale of 
enormous size. 

This will be the cargo submarine of 
the future. The big black whale under 
water will be a very large cigar-shaped 
cargo hull. It is likely to be used mostly 
for liquid cargoes such as oil, but could 
also carry a cargo of grain. Even when 
fully loaded, this cargo hull would still 
float at the surface, even though the 
freeboard might be small—a foot or 
two. Aquaplanes will force it under 
water so that the hull will not be bat- 
tered by waves. 

Nobody will be in the cargo hull 
while the vessel is underway. The main 
part of that cargo hull is for cargo. A 
section near the tail end will contain 
fuel tanks. And in the extreme tail there 
will be a jet engine developed for un- 
derwater propulsion. 

Roughly amidships, a tall fin will rise 
from the back of the cargo hull. This 
fin will carry the electrical wiring for 
controlling the rudder and the four 
aquaplanes—two fore, two aft—and also 
the air ducts to get air needed for com- 
bustion to the jet engine. On top of the 
tall fin will be what might be called 
“the bridge.” But it will not be just the 
bridge, it will also be working and liv- 
ing quarters for the captain and the 
crew. The crew of such a vessel, inci- 
dentally, would be about a dozen. 

This design, strange as it may seem 
at first glance, combines quite a num- 
ber of advantages. 

The hull, being submerged, enjoys 


the advantage of any submarine; name- 
ly, it is traveling below the area of wave 
action. But a submerged submarine is 
normally “blind.” This one is not. Cap- 
tain and crew are tiding above the 
waves in a vastly enlarged, weather- 
proofed and generally luxurious version 
of the old “crow’s nest.” 


Cannot Be Battered by Waves 

The main point is that they are riding 
“above” the waves. There have, in the 
past, been suggestions for cargo ships 
which would be normal surface ships 
with a submerged cargo hull hanging 
from them. For good reasons, no marine 
designers ever gave these suggestions 
a second thought. They combined the 
disadvantages of the surface ship and 
of the submarine, rather than their ad- 
vantages. The surface ship would be 
handicapped in its movements by the 
submerged cargo hull, and would still 
be battered by waves in bad weather. 

The superstructure of the U.S.M.A. 

Aerojet-General concept will not be 
battered by the waves. It will be suffi- 
ciently above the wave crests to be 
splashed, at worst. The only section of 
the vessel in the zone of wave action 
will be the knife-like fin which carries 
the superstructure. 

Of course, there may be drawbacks 
which cannot be foreseen at the mo- 
ment, and which may not show up until 
such a vessel has actually been built. 
But it looks as though this type of cargo 
vessel will prove its value. However, 
until that type of cargo ship becomes 
common, there will be fishermen who 
will swear that they saw a flying saucer 
travel just above the waves at an abso- 
lutely incredible speed. 





Understanding 


U.S. Ends Nuclear Ban 


After intensive conferences 
with both military and civilian 
advisers, President Eisenhower 
announced that the U.S. would 
drop its 14-month-old ban on 
nuclear tests. 


The ban, voluntarily agreed to a 
year ago by the U.S, and the Soviet 
Union, expired December 31, 1959. 

In deciding to end the ban, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pledged that the 
U.S. would not schedule new nuclear 
tests without “advance notice.” 

The President’s announcement did 
not indicate whether the U.S. was 
planning to resume testing in the 
near future. Many political observers 
believed the President’s action was 
designed to apply pressure on the 
Soviet Union to stop stalling on 
terms for a permanent nuclear in- 
spection plan. 

In Moscow, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev stated that the Soviet 
Union would not resume nuclear 
testing unless the West did so first. 
Khrushchev added that a permanent 
agreement banning all nuclear tests 
should be signed now. 

The U.S. also favors a permanent 


nuclear test ban. But we insist that _ 


any agreement be rigidly enforced 
to make sure no one is cheating. So 
far the Soviets have refused to agree 
to the kind of on-the-spot inspec- 
tion plan Western scientists believe 
is essential to prevent cheating. 

»>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Fourteen 
months ago, in October 1958, the 
U.S. decided that it would suspend 
nuclear weapons tests for a one-year 
period. The Russians had already de- 
clared that they would suspend nu- 
clear tests—if we would. 

Since then British, Russian, and 
U.S. scientists have met 150 times 
at Geneva, Switzerland, to try to 
work out a foolproof international 
agreement to ban tests permanently. 

The scientists agreed that sensitive 
instruments could detect nuclear 
tests in the earth’s atmosphere or un- 
der water. Any such tests would cre- 


ate worldwide radioactive fallout. 
But U.S. scientists insisted that nu- 
clear bombs exploded in vast under- 
ground caverns could not always 
be distinguished from earthquakes. 
Thus “on the spot” inspection teams 
were also needed. 

The Soviet Union rejected this 
conclusion. It insisted that under- 
ground nuclear tests could be de- 
tected by seismographs (sensitive in- 
struments used to pinpoint earth- 
quakes) and that inspection teams 
were not needed. Over this point the 
Geneva talks were deadlocked. The 
impasse made the U.S. wonder if 
the Soviets really want a nuclear 
test ban. 

Many American military leaders 
have urged President Eisenhower to 
lift the ban and permit U.S. scientists 
to conduct nuclear tests under- 
ground, where radioactivity would 
not endanger human life. They say 
we should continue to test and per- 


the NEWS 


fect nuclear weapons for our own de- 
fense—especially small nuclear war- 
heads that could be carried to a 
target by an intercontinental ballistic 
missile, and “clean” nuclear bombs 
for use near our front lines. 

Observers think it unlikely that the 
U.S. has any early plans to resume ° 
nuclear testing. If we were the first 
to resume testing, they say, the Rus- 
sians might score a great propa- 
ganda victory~since many nations 
are worried about the dangers of ra- 
dioactive fallout. 


‘Summit Date Set 


The leaders of East and West 
will meet face to face in Paris, 
France, beginning May 16 for 
a “summit conference.” 


Sitting at the negotiating table will 
be President Eisenhower of the U.S., 
British Prime Minister Macmillan, 
French President de Gaulle, and So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev. 

Among the issues that will prob- 


WHITE HOUSE BOUND. These six boys and girls—named to represent 2,250,000 
4-H members during National 4-H Ciub Week (March 5-12)—will present annual 
4-H report to President Eisenhower: (/. to r.) Bowen Akers, Greencastle, Ind.; Re- 
becca Parker, Benson, N.C.; Janet Long, Milford, Mich.; Steve Parks, Normandy, Tenn.; 
Dick Juhl, Lakewood, Colo.; and Janet Lea Cavender, Charleston, W. Va. Congratu- 
lating winners is Thomas McNamara (right) of Conrad Hilton Hotel, trip’s sponsor. 





ably come up for discussion are the 
future of Berlin and divided Ger- 
many, world disarmament, and East- 
West relations in general (see last 
week's news pages for background). 

The Soviet government quickly ex- 
pressed its satisfaction that a sum- 
mit conference had been agreed on. 
Such a meeting has long been one 
of Khrushchev’s prime objectives. 

Some of the Western Allies, how- 
ever, seemed less enthusiastic. Brit- 
ain has long held that such talks of- 
fer the best forum for discussing 
East-West differences. But France 
and West Germany believe that the 
Soviet Union will only try to get 
maximum propaganda value out of 
the summit conference—not attempt 
to get down to hard bargaining. 

U.S. Secretary of State Christian 
Herter said recently there is “an 
atmosphere of hopefulness” in East- 
West relations. But there is no sign, 
he added, that the Soviet Union is 
any less determined to rule the world 
—by whatever means it can. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The last 
Big Four summit conference, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland in 1955, was 
dubbed the “smilingest international 
get-together in history.” 

President Eisenhower had jour- 
neyed “to the summit” to meet with 
the leaders of Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union. Almost immedi- 
ately the cold war seemed to thaw. 
People everywhere talked about the 
new “Geneva spirit”—a spirit in which 
East and West agreed to work out 
their differences peacefully. 


Soviet Use of Force 


But the “Geneva spirit” lasted only 
a short while. Within a few weeks 
the Soviets were selling arms to the 
Middle East and stirring up trou- 
ble in that area. A 1956 revolt “in 
Communist Hungary was brutally 
crushed by Soviet armed might. The 
free world recoiled in horror at this 
example of Communist use of force. 
The Soviet Union ignored U.N. res- 
olutions calling for its withdrawal 
from Hungary—and is still there. 

Also in 1956 British and French 
troops attacked Egypt as the climax 
of a bitter Middle East dispute. The 
U.S. promptly denounced this attack 
by our Allies. But in the eyes of the 
Communist world and the “neutral” 
nations, the West was as guilty of 
aggression as the Russians had been 
in Hungary. Result: the Reds and 
the West both lost faith in the 
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Daring young man on an election year trapeze? 


promises each had made at Geneva. 

Tensions increased still further in 
November 1958, when the Russians 
demanded that the West get out of 
Berlin (see major article in our Sept. 
16 issue). 

Since then Premier Khrushchev 
has visited the U.S. and talked in- 
formally with President Eisenhower. 
The leaders of the West have met 
twice. But all these talks have not 
settled the Berlin crisis—or any other 
major issue. 

Nevertheless, say some observers, 
the Geneva conference did produce 
a thaw, even though it was a tem- 
porary one. The cold war, many add, 





Steel Strike Ends 


After a marathon 22-hour ne- 
gotiating session, Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell announced 
that the eight-month-old _ steel 
dispute had ended in a settlement. 

Settlement came while the strike 
was halted by: a court injunction 
for an 80-day “cooling off” period 
—as provided under the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations Act. 
Agreement was reached 22 days 
before the period was to end. 

(Watch for a full report on steel 
settlement in next week's issue.) 











cannot be settled at one stroke or 
by any one conference. But the com- 
ing meeting in Paris, they point out, 
may chip one more chink in the ice 
of the cold war. 


TV Report 


Attorney General William P. 
Rogers sharply criticized U.S. 
television networks, some adver- 
tisers, and two Federal agencies . 
involved in recent “television 
scandals.” 


Mr. Rogers’ attack came in a 54- 
page report delving into the “rigging” 
of television quiz programs, “pay- 
ola” to disc jockeys and performers, 
and fraudulent commercials. 

The Attorney General’s report 
had been ordered by President 
Eisenhower last October after a 
House investigating subcommittee 
spotlighted alleged TV abuses. 

The two Federal agencies crit- 
icized by the Attorney General were 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) and the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC). 

Mr. Rogers said the two agencies 
already have “adequate authority un- 
der existing law to eradicate’ most, 
if not all, of the deceptive and cor- 
rupt practices in broadcasting . . .” 
But they did not do so. His report 
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also charged that the TV networks 
had “ducked their responsibilities to 
the public.” Mr. Rogers claimed that 
commercialization, rather than a 
dedication to the public interest, was 
responsible for many of the malprac- 
tices disclosed. 

Mr. Rogers’ recommendations: 

>The FCC should require all 
broadcasters to give “reasonable 
guarantee” that a program is what 
it’s purported to be. The FTC should 
crack down on fraudulent advertis- 
ing by enforcing present laws regu- 
lating the advertising of food, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

Congress should enact new leg- 
islation making “payola” a criminal 
offense. “Payola” is payment to per- 
formers and network employees for 
plugging” certain products, es- 
pecially records. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The FCC 
has the power to license broadcast- 
ing stations and assign specific fre- 


quencies and channels. It sets up 
rules for broadcasting “in the public 
interest.” Thus the FCC can control 
individual stations, but not networks. 

The FTC, on the other hand, has 
authority over the advertising which 
appears on the air. Under its power 
over “unfair trade practices,” the 
FTC can seek court action in cases 
of allegedly fraudulent commercials. 

The FTC and FCC are both in- 
dependent agencies. Members are 
appointed by the President. 

FTC chairman Earl W. Kintner 
said he was “personally gratified” by 
the Attorney General’s report and 
that he has already taken action 
which coincides with its recommen- 
dations. The FTC has now filed 
complaints against 15 record manu- 
facturers who allegedly paid “pay- 
ola” to disc jockeys to feature their 
songs. 

(For more on TV investigations 
see our Nov. 18 major article.) 


5 SoM 
Wide World 


OLYMPIC TRAINING. With Winter Olympics only a month away, two U.S. 
skiers—Mary Lind (left) of Santa Fe, N.M., and Betsy Snite of Norwich, 
Vt.—are in training at Loveland Ski Basin, Colo. Winter Olympics will 
be held at Squaw Valley, Calif., from Feb. 18-28. Summer Olympics will 
be held later at Rome, Italy. (Watch for more on Olympics, Feb. 3 issue.) 


In 


Brief 


IKE PACKS AGAIN. President 
Eisenhower is wrapping up plans for 
a “good will” visit to Latin America 
late in February. A tentative schedule 
calls for a ten-day jet journey with 
stops in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. Other countries may be 
added to the list. 

According to U.S. State Department 
officials, the President hopes his tour 
will ease some of the friction clouding 
U.S.-Latin American relations (see ma- 
jor article on Panama beginning on 
page 12 for background). 


NEW LOOK SUB. The U.S. Navy 
commissioned its first Polaris submarine 
—the George Washington. The nuclear- 
powered sub will be able to fire Polaris 
rockets while submerged. The rockets, 
with a range of 1,200 miles, will be 
ready for action next year. 

Navy officials are hailing the Polaris 
sub as an “ultimate weapon.” Unlike 
land-based missile bases—which must 
stay in one place—the Polaris can move 
around from minute to minute, hour to 
hour. Since the sub would be con- 
stantly on the move, an enemy would 
have trouble trying to destroy it. And 
once a Polaris rocket is launched, there 
is no known way to stop it from hitting 
its target. 


OLDEST MUMMY. The world’s old- 
est deliberately preserved mummy was 
discovered last month in the Libyan 
Desert (part of the Sahara) in north- 
ern Africa. The mummy—about 5,400 
years old—is the body of a small child. 

When the child died—about 3,400 
B.C.—the body was wrapped in a goat- 
skin and embalmed. Then it was buried 
at the foot of a cliff, under a wooden 
shelter. On the shelter itself, someone 
scratched pictures indicating that a 
mummy was buried there. 

Ancient people mummified _ their 
dead because they believed that their 
spirits lived on as long as their bodies 
did not decay. Ancient Egyptians often 
buried food, tools, clothing, servants, 
animals, and other things with their 
mummies. They believed the dead 
would need these in the future world. 


MALES BEWARE. What Li'l Abner 
knew all along has just received an 
official stamp. In Dogpatch and every 
other part of America, according to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, there are more 
women than men—roughly 1,000 fe- 
males to every 980 males. With the 
Leap Yéar of 1960 upon him, the out- 
numbered American male may have to 
run a little faster—if he wants to avoid 
being snared. 





NE of the mysteries of the world of 

nature is hibernation. By what proc- 
ess, with the coming of autumn, do 
some animals go into the deep sleep 
which sees them through the unfavor- 
able environment of winter? The ques- 
tion has baffled mankind for centuries. 

Scientists describe hibernation as a 
state of being which borders between 
simple sleep and death. Ordinary sleep 
—the eight hours you get each night— 
is a temporary and brief period of re- 
laxation during which only some of the 
body processes slow down. Hibernation, 
on the other hand, is a kind of sleep 
in which nearly all the body processes 
slow down for a long period of time. 

Hibernation thus enables some ani- 
mals to survive months during which 
food is scarce and the weather inhos- 
pitable. If these animals had to main- 
tain their body at a normal rate of 
activity during such periods, they would 
soon die of starvation. 

The true hibernators are warmblood- 
ed anammals such as woodchucks and 
ground squirrels, coldblooded reptiles, 
and amphibians such as frogs and toads. 

Creatures such as insects and mol- 
lusks are not true hibernators. Their 
periods of inactivity are part of their 
natural life-cycle. These periods may 
or may not coincide with food shortages 
or a hostile environment. Nor are bears 
true hibernators. Their breathing, heart- 
beat, and body temperature undergo 
little change. 

From scientific observation in the 
field, let us go to recent scientific ob- 
servation in the laboratory. 

Scientists have kept golden hamsters 
at an environmental temperature of 
about 41 degrees F. to observe their 
reactions. At this temperature the ham- 
sters prepared for hibernation, and 
their body temperature fell to a level 
close to that of the surrounding air. 
Then a curious thing occurred. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a tem- 
perature of 41 degrees would cause the 
fat of the hamsters to solidify. It would 
become teo hard for use as nourishment. 
However, the scientists observed that 
the fat was changed to a less saturated 
form and became liquid. This liquid 
fat could be used as a source of energy 
during the animal's winter sleep. 


Heartbeat Dropped 400 to 4 


The heartbeat of the hamsters slowed 
down from 400 beats a minute to about 
four beats a minute. They breathed at 
the rate of once every two minutes. 
Their rate of metabolism, based on their 
oxygen consumption, dropped to one 
thirtieth of what it had been in their 
normal condition. 

Several weeks later the hamsters be- 
gan to tense their muscles for some 
reason not yet known. This reaction 
caused the body to produce more heat 


Photo by Karl H. Maslowski from National Audubon Society 





Jumping mouse, which covers 10 to, 12 feet in leap, grows very fat before hiberna- 
tion. Once mouse begins to hibernate, it takes only one breath every 15 minutes. 


*K Science in the News 


Hibernation — 
When Life Stands Still 


and consume more oxygen. The animals 
began to breathe at a more rapid rate. 
The rate of the heartbeat gradually 
increased, as did blood pressure. At a 
body temperature of 68 degrees F., 
“brain waves,” absent during hiberna- 
tion, reappeared. About three hours 
later the hamsters were fully awake. 

Medical scientists are now putting 
to use this knowledge that the life proc- 
esses—breathing, heartbeat, digestion— 
slow down as the temperature falls. 
They are developing a new technique 
known as “freeze surgery” or hypother- 
mia. 

By chilling a patient’s body—usually 
by immersing it in ice water—to tem- 
peratures 10 to 15 degrees below the 
normal 98.6 degrees F., the body’s re- 
quirements upon the circulatory system 
are greatly reduced—temporarily. Thus 
surgeons are able to perform heart op- 
erations that could not be attempted a 
few years ago. 

The effects of low temperatures on 
human body processes are currently of 


great interest to many teams of scien- 
tific researchers. In a nonhibernating 
animal, such as man, when the tem- 
perature of the environment drops, 
there is no corresponding reduction in 
body temperature and metabolism. In- 
deed, the immediate effect is for the 
body to step up its metabolism to main- 
tain its normal temperature. 


Clue in Nerve Endings? 


Dr. Charles P. Lyman, of Harvard’s 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, is 
searching for the differences between 
the tissues of hibernators and non- 
hibernators. Why does human heart tis- 
sue stop beating if it is chilled too 
radically, while the hamster’s heart beats 
on at near freezing temperatures? Early 
clues indicate that one difference may 
lie in the nerve endings. The hamster's 
nerves appear to resist coldness. 

Perhaps once again the study of ani- 
mals and their behavior will provide 
man with answers to the mysteries of 
his own behavior. 





Who’s Who for ’60 


By Sabra McDaniel, North Augusta (South Carolina) High School 


*® Starred words refer to 1960 Presidential campaign 
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. Potential Democratic candidate from 
Minnesota (first name). 
. New York governor (first name), for- 
merly mentioned as a candidate. 
. Both Houses of Congress are now 
controlled by this party (abbr.). 
2. Cardinal number after nine. 
3. Senate majority leader (initials). 
. Snake that crushes its prey. 
. Street (abbr.). 
. Not high. 
. These predict election outcomes. 
. Latin word for gods. 
. Governor of California ( initials). 
3. Not dry. 
25. Negative answer. 
. National government (abbr.). 
. Instrument for propelling a boat. 
. Present Vice-President of U. S. 
. Eisenhower twice defeated this Dem- 
ocratic candidate (first name). 
3. An old horse. 
. Small point. 
. Chemical symbol for tantalum. 
. Past tense of eat. 
. Senator Symington is from this state 
(abbr.). 
2. Grecian vase. 
3. Last name of No. 21 Across. 
. Homo sapiens, 
5. Alternating Current (abbr.). 
. First woman. 
. Senator from Massachusetts (initials). 
. The party to which Eisenhower be- 
longs (abbr.). 
. Chief of a state (abbr.). 
. Former President, regarded as a pos- 
sible Symington backer. 
. An agreement between groups. 


. Bend 
. Altitude (abbr.). 

. Humphrey’s present title (abbr.). 
2. Johnson is from 


. Shout. 

. Bank draft (abbr.). 

. Elongated fish. 

. Democratic candidate from New 


Jersey (initials). 


. French word for and. 
. Law-making branch of government 


(a. 


. Chemical symbol for tin. 

S45 Pa * 
visible, with liberty 
all. 

. Natives of Poland. 

. Old Testament patriarch whose faith 


under God, indi- 


and justice for 


was tested by God. 
e head in reverence. 


this state. 


4. Circles of light around the sun. 
26. Winglike part of a fish used for pro- 


27. 
28. 
29. 


*32. 


34. 
86. 
. A portion of a circle. 
. Second person singular of the verb 


pelling the body. 

Carnivorous, domesticated mammal, 
Unusual, strange. 

Rodent larger than a mouse. 
Democratic Senator from Missouri 
( first oy 

Apparatus for cooking. 

Symbol of the Democratic party. 


to be. 


. A female sheep. 

. John Eisenhower’s title (abbr.). 

. Jewel. 

. Female deer. 

. Chemical symbol for ruthenium. 

. Harrisburg is the capital of this state 


abbr.). 
2. The capital of this country is Athens 


(abbr.). 


3. The native state of eight U. S. Presi- 


dents (abbr. ). 


Panama 
(Continued from page 15) 


weapons, critics say, are effective in 
crushing democratic movements in a 
dictatorial country or in “beefing up” 
secret police forces. 

Many Latin American political leaders 
also claim the U. S. has waged an un- 
declared economic war against their 
countries. How? In some countries the 
economy depends almost entirely on one 
product—like bananas in Panama, coffee 
in Brazil, nitrates in Chile, tin in Bolivia, 
and oil in Venezuela. When prices are 
good, these lands prosper. When prices 
are down, as they are now, these coun- 
tries suffer. 

Since the U. S. is the biggest buyer 
of these products, many Latin American 
nations want this country to make long- 
term trade agreements fixing some 
prices. This, say many economists, 
would prevent wild fluctuations in the 
market. The U. S., however, has re- 
fused to fix prices, on the grounds that 
an unregulated market is the healthiest 
market. 


“Not Handouts—but Credit’ 


Some Latin American leaders, includ- 
ing warm friends of the U. S., also feel 
that this country takes Latin America 
too much for granted. “We are like your 
poor relations,” a Panamanian official 
said recently to a U. S. diplomat. “You 
ignore us most of the time. Then when 
there is some trouble you wonder what 
it is all about.” 

America has poured billions of dol- 
lars in gifts into Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. Latin 
America, on the other hand, which sup- 
plies the U. S. with many strategic ma- 
terials, and foods, gets relatively little in 
the way of economic aid. No wonder, 
say many, that Latin Americans resent 
the U. S. 

“What the region needs,” says Milton 
Eisenhower, the President’s brother and 
an expert on Latin American affairs, “is 
not handouts, but credit in increasing 
quantities, stable trade relations, greater 
stability in the prices of the raw mate- 
rials it sells, and technical assistance to 
speed over-all development.” 

The U. S. has recently done some 
fence-mending that it hopes will win 
back Panama’s friendship and that of 
other Latin American nations. 

After long hesitation, the United 
States agreed to supply $450,000,000 
for an Inter-American Development 
Bank. An equal amount will be supplied 
by the Latin American countries. Offi- 
cials hope the bank will spur industriali- 
zation of this potentially rich, but as yet 
relatively undeveloped region, and help 
cement friendship between all the 
Americas. 
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What Do You Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. AUTOMOBILES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 


__1. All were characteristic of Henry 
Ford’s methods of manufactur- 
ing automobiles, except 
a. use of raw materials from his 

own plantations 
b. mass production 
c. high prices for a model-T 
d. standardized parts 
. In which period was the first 
model-T produced? 
a. 1890-1899 c. 1910-1919 
b. 1900-1909 d. 1920-1929 
. About how many autos, trucks, 
and buses are there on our 
streets and highways* today? 
a. 750,000 c. 70,000,000 
b. 25,000,000 d. 180,000,000 
. All are related directly to the 
great growth of the U. S. auto- 
mobile industry, except 
a. growth of the suburbs 
b. decline of carriage industry 
c. changes in life on the farm 
d. development of atomic en- 
ergy 
. Which auto company is not one 
of the Big Three? 
a. American Motors 
b. Chrysler 
ce. Ford 
d. General Motors 
. The new 41,000 mile superhigh- 
way will be paid for by the 
a. Federal Government 
b. localities most affected 
c. states 
d. local and state governments 


ll. PANAMA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following developments in 
the order in which they occurred. 
__a. Opening of the Panama Canal 
__b. Negotiations between U. S. and 

Colombia for a canal zone 
. U.S. entrance into World War I 
. U, S, agreement to raise rental 
paid to Panama to its present 
level 


. Multiple Choice 


. Before Panama gained its inde- 
pendence it was part of 
a. Argentina c. Mexico 
b. Colombia d. Nicaragua 


__8. Who was 


__2. During which period did Pana- 


ma become independent? 

a. 1890-1900 ec. 1911-1920 
b. 1901-1910 d. 1921-1930 
President of the 
United States at the time the 
Panama Canal was opened? 

a. William McKinley 

b. Theodore Roosevelt 

c. Woodrow Wilson 

d. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


__.4. Which of the following state- 


ments describes most accurately 

the relationship of the U. S. to 

the Panama Canal Zone? 

a. It is administered by the 
U. S. 

b. It is owned by the U. S. 

c. It is controlled by Panama 
but administered by the U. S. 

d. It is neither owned nor con- 
trolled by the U. S. 


__5. By what distance did the open- 


ing of the Panama Canal shorten 
the trip by water from New 
York to San Francisco? 

a. 700 miles cc. 16,000 miles 
b. 8,000 miles d, 25,000 miles 


__6. The direction in which the Pa- 


nama Canal runs is 

a. east to west 

b. southeast to southwest 
c. north to south 

d. indefinite 


__7. Who among the following men 


is not associated with comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal? 
a. Theodore Roosevelt 


—8. 


b. Colonel Gorgas 

c. George W. Goethals 

d. Ferdinand de Lesseps 

Which of the following is not 

a factor in recent anti-U, S. riots 

in Panama? 

a. Unequal wages paid to U. S. 
citizens and Panamanians do- 
ing the same work 

. Refusal of the U. S. to fly 
the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone 

. Differences over rental U. S. 
pays to Panama from canal 
tolls 

d. Unwillingness of the U. S. 
to renew its lease on the 
Canal Zone 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
Multiple Choice 


dennis 


The number of passenger cars 
produced in 1956 was about 

a. 1,000,000 c. 5,000,000 
b. 3,000,000 d. 6,000,000 


. The number of passenger cars 


ji 


imported in 1957 was 
a. less than 1,000,000 
b. more than 1,000,000 
c. 1,000,000 

d. 355,480 


. Passenger car sales in 1959 were 


about 
a. 5,500,000 
b. 500,000 


c. 6,500,000 
d. 4,750,000 


. Between 1956 and 1959 the 


number of passenger cars im- 

ported 

a. decreased sharply 

b. decreased slightly 

c. increased 

d. increased from about 100,000 
to a little over 1,000,000 

In which of these years was pas- 

senger car production lowest? 

a. 1956 ec. 1958 

b. 1957 d. 1959 
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Automobiles 
(Continued from page 11) 


with its stores, offices, and factories. 
Along the spokes of the wheel lay resi- 
dential districts and the suburbs. Be- 
yond the rim of the wheel stretched the 
countryside with its fields, farms, vil- 
lages, and woodlands. 


As the rural population poured into 


the cities, factories, stores, and dwell- 
ings became tangled together. During 
morning and evening rush hours, traffic 
screeched to a crawl—as it still does in 
many cities. Fumes from the exhausts of 
autos, trucks, and buses began to pol- 
lute the air. Some scientists now say 
these fumes are a major reason why 
there is twice as much lung cancer in 
cities as in rural areas. 

As cities began to mushroom, many 
people began moving into the surround- 
ing countryside or suburbs. The so- 
called suburbanite wanted fresh air and 
green grass. The family car made it 
possible to get this—and still work in 
the city. Thanks to the automobile, the 
suburbs around our cities are growing 
at a faster rate than the cities them- 
selves. 

Today these suburbs have their own 
shopping centers, department stores, 
schools, hospitals, theatres, and 
churches. In recent years, many ‘fac- 
tories also have moved to suburbs. The 
truck has freed factories from their 
former dependence on rivers and rail- 
roads for transportation. 


Traffic Jams—and Accidents 


Our pattern of play also has been 
changed by the automobile. On summer 
weekends—and during vacations—we 
become a nation of nomads. Millions 
of Americans pile into their cars and 
drive to the country or seashore. Tens 
of thousands of motels, hot-dog stands, 
restaurants, trailer camps, and drive-in 
movies dot the sides of our highways— 
and provide employment for thousands 
of U. S. families. 

But there’s another side of the pic- 
ture. Today, America has a gigantic 
traffic problem. Nearly 58,500,000 
autos are jamming our highways and 
streets. Another 11,800,000 trucks and 
buses also are jockeying for driving and 
parking space. California and New York 
-in that order—are the states with the 
largest number of motor vehicles. 

To help relieve the traffic problem, 
the U. S. will spend nearly $100,000,- 
000,000 of our tax money on roads and 
highways between now and 1975. The 
Federal Government has begun to build 
a new 41,000-mile superhighway net- 
work. The states, too, are investing bil- 
lions of dollars in modernizing old roads 
and building new ones. 

Another problem—and a tragic one: 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


TNERAP! Waich out—there’s trou- 
ble! If you're quiet, maybe this 
time they won't notice. Slowly now, 
one step at a time. Just turn the knob 
—one more second and you'll be safe 
too late! You're trapped by a 
voice out of the darkness. “Young 
man, do you know what time it 
is?” and STNERAP (backwards it’s 
PARENTS) has you again! 

What happens when you and your 
parents disagree? When you find that 
you're worlds apart in your ideas 
about dates and friends and cars and 
money, do you cross verbal swords— 
or do you try to talk it out? Ideas 
do vary from generation to genera- 
tion, but with better communication 
you may understand your parents’ 
point of view—and they may under- 
stand yours! 


Q. I've been dating a boy for a year. 
Last month he had his third accident 
while he was driving, and because of 
this my parents won't let me date him 
any more. Is there any way to change 
my parents’ minds? 


A. Jim’s great. He has a good sense 
of humor, he’s friendly and _ well- 
liked, and he’s a great asset to the 
basketball team. But when he’s in the 
driver’s seat—there’s trouble. He has 
many personality assets, but some lia- 
bilities—and one of them is a lack of 
self-control when he’s behind the wheel 
of a car. 

Telling your parents that Jim has 
promised to drive carefully next time 
isn’t going to make you one bit safer 
with him or make your parents one bit 
happier about letting you drive with 
him. And if Jim has a reputation as 
a bad driver, your parents probably feel 
he’s unreliable other 
situations, too. The best way to remedy 
this impression is to let Mom and Dad 
get to know what he’s like outside the 
car. Ask your parents if you may invite 
Jim and some of your other friends 
over for an evening. If Mom and Dad 
have a chance to see some of Jim's 
assets, they might let you date him— 
if someone else does the driving. 


and careless in 


Q. What's the best way to persuade 
my parents to let me use the car occa- 
sionally? They let me get my license, 
but now they rarely ever let me drive. 


A. If your parents turn thumbs down 
on your driving, they probably have 
a good reason. Ask them frankly why 
the family car is “out of bounds” to 
you. Is it your driving ability they have 
doubts about? Do you live in a large 
city where heavy traffic would be haz- 
ardous to an inexperienced driver? Do 
your parents need the car themselves 
most of the time? Or maybe they worry 
about the hours you keep, and can’t 
quite trust you to stick to a curfew— 
with or without the car! Whatever the 
reason, make sure you and your parents 
understand each other. Then get to 
work and build up their trust in you. 

When Mom and Dad know they can 
trust you in other things, they'll prob- 
ably be ready to trust you with the car, 
too. Meanwhile, you might ask Dad 
to go driving with you sometime so 
that he can see for himself how you 
handle a car. Offer to be Mom’s chauf- 
feur when she’s going shopping. You'll 
be getting driving experience and at 
the same time you'll show your parents 
you realize the family car isn’t just for 
pleasure; it has work to do, too. Let 
Mom and Dad know that you're willing 
to pay for gas when you use the car 
for social occasions. They'll be pleased 
to know that you realize the financial 
problems involved in running a car. 

When your parents do give you the 
go-ahead on the car, be sure you do 
your part. Reward them by driving 
safely. Be reasonable in the number of 
times you ask for the car. Realize that 
if you use the car, you ought to help 
take care of it by washing it now and 
then and checking the oil. Use of the 
family car is a privilege granted to you, 
not an automatic right. Don’t abuse the 
privilege. 


Q. I’m sixteen and I like a boy who 
is twenty-three. My parents won't let 
me go out with him because they say 
he’s too old for me. What should I do? 


A. Seven years is a big jump for any 
teen-ager to make in the hope of catch- 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Do you have to be in at 
any special time, Lovise?”’ 


ing up to someone who’s had that much 
more experience. And seven years is 
a lot of time for you to give up. When 
you begin dating an older man, you 
naturally lose contact with your high 
school group. He probably feels un- 
comfortable associating with a “bunch 
of kids.” Your friends might feel ill at 
ease with someone older in the group. 
You may have to make a choice—friends 
your own age or Bill. 

Why do you like Bill? Are you 
thrilled by the prestige you've gained 
attracting a 23-year-old man? Do you 
like his looks and his assured manner? 
Are you flattered by ,his courtesies? 
(Older boys who have had a lot of 
dating experience are usually more con- 
siderate of girls because they know 
how much girls appreciate good man- 
ners and attention.) When you're to- 
gether, does Bill do all the talking and 
do you do all the listening? Or do you 
each share your conversation, your in- 
terests, and your friends? 

Answering these questions honestly 
should indicate whether you really like 
Bill—and whether he really likes you— 
or whether it’s just the idea of dating 
an older boy that appeals to you. If 
you discover that it’s mostly the glam- 
orous idea of an older man, then you'd 
better begin dating boys your own 
age, as well. 

But if you and Bill are convinced 
that you're sincerely fond of each other, 
let your parents get to know him. Ask 
your mother if you can invite him to 
dinner or to watch television some eve- 
ning. If you arrange dates at home, 
youll be giving your parents the oppor- 
tunity they need to know Bill. And it 
will give you a chance to know him 
better, too! 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you’d like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, no 
answers by letter. 





(Continued from page 27) 


the staggering highway death rate. In 
the past 60 years, highway accidents 
have killed more Americans than all 
U. S. wars since 1776. America has lost 
1,130,393 persons in eight wars be- 
tween 1900 and 1959. We have lost 
about 1,308,650 persons just between 
1900 and January 1, 1960 in automobile 
accidents. 

Wounded in action in eight wars 
were 1,276,520 Americans, Highway 
accidents injured or maimed an esti- 
mated 1,350,000 in 1958 alone! 

As a result, some states have begun 
stricter law enforcement programs to 
cut down the accident rate. Connecti- 
cut, for example, led the wayea few 
years ago with a license suspension pro- 
gram for anyone convicted of speeding. 
In one year, Connecticut cut highway 
deaths 14 per cent. Other states have 
since adopted similar programs. In ad- 
dition many states are now requiring 
stricter tests for licenses, regular auto- 
mobile inspections, and regular driver 
checkups (for vision, etc.). 


Driver Education Courses 


Some states have also enacted com- 
pulsory driver education courses—many 
of them in local high schools. In Michi- 
gan, for example, no person under 18 
may qualify for an operator’s license 
unless he has passed an approved course 
and examination in driver education, 
including both practice driving and 
classroom instruction. 

During the 1960's, the number of 
cars on our highways will probably in- 
crease rapidly—from the present 58,- 
500,000 to more than 72,000,000. So 
the auto will continue to be a sparkplug 
in our economy—and a challenge for 
city planners and safety experts. 

But equally significant to historians 
looking ahead is this question: What 
further changes will the automobile 
bring to America in the next decade? 
And will the changes be for the good 
of America—or not? 

Some thoughtful people believe, for 
example, that automobiles—and the as- 
sembly-line factories, drive-in movies, 
and shining shopping plazas they have 
brought—represent only material prog- 
ress for America. What, these critics 
ask, has the automobile done for Ameri- 
ca’s cultural progress, or for its spiritual 
advancement? Has, perhaps, the auto- 
mobile become a sort of pagan god to 
Americans at the expense of other more 
important values? 

It may still be too early in the cen- 
tury to give a clear-cut answer. But one 
fact remains unchallenged: in the past 
60 years, the face of America has been 
radically changed by the automobile. 

And we have not seen the last of the 
changes yet! 





Teens 
ask 


Toni... 


Q. Lately, when I brush my hair it makes 
crackling noises and flies every which way! 
What's wrong? T. G., Helena, Montana. 
A, Did you say crackling or cackling? Winter 
often tends to dry out hair—what with our 
modern overheated rooms; too little outdoor 
exercise. And winter’s when static electricity 
plays its liveliest pranks with your hair! Here’s help: Massage—to 
get your scalp’s circulation into high gear. Keep brushing—to rouse 
those “hibernating” oils. Shampoo whenever your hair needs it. 
As for that crackling prankster—“de-volt” it with a good, subduing 
creme rinse after each shampoo. Keeps fly-away hair earth-bound. 
Conditioned. Gleaming-soft. For hair care “how-to’s,” write Carol 
Douglas. 


Q.. How do you set bangs to look like Audrey you- 
know-who’s? R. L., Montpelier, Vermont. 


A..To get that intriguing sidesweep: Wet your 

bangs; part into narrow strands. Pinch the ends 

into points, place in sideswept effect across brow 

—covering with Scotch Brand tape to hold in position. When dry, 
remove tape. You've got it! Of course, you'll have any look— 
longer—when a good home permanent’s in your hair. You can’t 
top a Toni for holding power: that “Hidden Body” wave holds 
even the sleekest sets for days! 


Q.rm the type who always towers over my dates at dances, or 
wherever! Any hairdo suggestions? W.G., Nashville, Tennessee. 


A. You can offset that towering feeling (and look) if you keep 
your top hair flat... with soft, side and back fullness for the 
balance a queen-size frame needs. Choose a medium length. Over- 
long or short-cut styles add altitude. And here’s a final reminder 
for all lofty teens: Don't be a stoop droop! Ever see a fashion model 
who didn’t stand “tall and proud”? 


Q . What hairdo’ s easiest to manage for a skiing week- 
end party? I can’t be resetting before dinner every 
night! L. N., Ishpeming, Michigan. 


A. After slaloming high on 4 windy hill—you'll 
bless a do that’s still with you when you quick-change 
to firelight clothes. Your best bet: short, fluffy curls. 
They’re pretty, peeking out of a parka. Stay pretty— 
IF they’re the soft, home permanent kind. No need 
to keep resetting. No wind-beat wisps. Your wave’s 
lasting body keeps your curls lastingly lovely... 


springy as a gelandesprung! 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 
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ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES Diplomatic Immunity 


eeeveceeeee FROM eeeeeeeeeresees@ 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


ARLEEN KAITIS, Junior, St. Angela Hall Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 9) 


a Spanish diplomat drove through a 
red light in Washington, killing a pe- 
destrian and injuring a policeman. A 
jury charged he drove with “gross 
negligence.” But he escaped punish- 
ment under diplomatic immunity. 

Anyone who has diplomatic jimmun- 
ity cannot be held legally responsible. 
This means he does not have to pay 
damages unless he chooses to. In some 
cases, diplomats have refused to pay 
the claims of persons they have injured 
in ‘accidents. Is this fair to the victims 
or their families? Of course not! 

2. The ancient rule of diplomatic im- 
munity is no longer practical. 

The concept of diplomatic immunity 
developed in an age of kings and 
courtiers. In modern societies this whole 
concept is hopelessly outdated. Most 
nations don’t even have kings any 
more. Except in theory, no one thinks 
of an ambassador as the living repre- 
sentation of a king or a President. 

Today’s diplomat is simply a high- 
level government employee. There is 
nothing regal or untouchable about his 
position—as brilliant or expert a states- 
man as he may be. Diplomats should 
be shown respect, but they should not 
be allowed to turn their backs on our 
nation’s laws. 


"re eeeeeseces 
*2#eeeoeeened 


Talented and popular, Arleen plays 
piano, loves beth classical and popular P 
music. Her favorite activities are 3. So many foreign diplomats have 
skating, bowling and corresponding immunity that the problem is getting out 
with over 100 students in foreign of hand. 
lands. Careful about her appearance, Back in the fifteenth century when 
Arleen acted quickly when blemishes the eave £ dipl cate a 
appeared. e practice of dip omatic immunity 
began, only a few rich nations could 
afford diplomatic representatives. When 


Read what Arleen did: ‘‘] want to tell you what Clearasil did for me. When my face 
broke out, I was very embarrassed. I tried one thing after another, but nothing seemed they sent a diplomat abroad, he gen- 


to help, until I found Clearasil. With Clearasil, . erally traveled alone. He needed spe- 
I noticed improvement right away, and in a Ardum Katie, rally , P 


cia] protections. 

But today’s diplomatic mission is a 
totally different thing. A large embassy 
in Washington may have 150 persons 
oa ; ’ attached to it. A conscientious ambas- 
Millions of boys and girls have proved . . . ar as , sador may be careful not to abuse his 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION diplomatic privileges, but how can he 
‘STARVES’ PIMPLES You, too, may have had skin possibly control all the actions of his 
Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! Ary a eg o family and servants? Obviously, he can- 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin th aderful rele! that effective rE ie 
and a more appealing personality. oo - With 83 embassies in Washington— 

treatment can bring, you may want . 

to help ethers. You ean, by writing with about 5,000 people attached to 
us a letter about your experience them—the situation has clearly gotten 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent out of hand. 

photograph of yourself (a good Nor is the problem limited to the 
close-up snapshot will do). You may | city of Washington. Many nations also 
bo the new) GRAGASR FERSSNAAHY have consulates in other of our larger 
oe ae ae cities. All consular officials enjoy dip- 


Dept. GX, 180 M k Ave., ey" , 
White Plains, N. acme 2 lomatic immunity, too! In New York, 


short time, my face was clear again!” 105 Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
‘ be , N.Y. 


not. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of: bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In teste on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 


using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In , , ; ; of the United Nations 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Handy, long-last- SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply headquarters of vs U Se 
: : ‘ of CLEARASIL send name, address | there are about 550 accredited diplo- 
ing Lotion squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 and 15¢ to Box 9-AY (for Tube) or a all al of ly 2 , 
(no fed. tax). Money- oe Box 9-AZ (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc. mats and a tota o f nearly 2,000 people 
back guarantee. At White Plains, N. Y. Expires 3/15/60. | on the immunity list. 

all drug counters. : 2 Largest-Selling Pimple Medication Diplomatic immunity has outlived its 
Because it Really Works. day. It should be abolished. 


eeeeeeeeneeeeee ee 














SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Are the Ideal Snack 


@ You need extra energy for your 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pocket-size packs of Sun- Maids for 
a treat whenever you’re hungry! 











2%” x 8%” genuine pho- 
tos for classmates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo 
on silk finish studio paper. 
Send pictures, 25 for $1.25 
plus Free 5” x 7° enlarge- 
ment (60 for $2.25). 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


ECONOMY 


PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 48, GPO 1161, N.Y.C. 1 











HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates erica’ 
Beaudet os ul and complete Aine of ‘wears 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 

No financial investment 

Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ . 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5 Pa. 


| Album of the Week 


I Got Rhythm (ABC-Paramount), | 
Johnny Nash, at 17, has the musical | 
| ability of singers twice his age. His driv- | 
ing delivery pulls the band along with 
| him to big, wide open finishes. And he | 
\dares to revive things like Jeepers | 
|Creepers, Baby, Won't You Please | 
| Come Home, and I’m Forever Blowing | 
| Bubbles, dropping them into this LP’s 
| standard program. He sings all the 
| songs here with relish, good humor, and 
|a tremendous beat. Since Johnny will | 
outlast so many current singers, you | 
really must dig his new album. 


|New Classical 

Vivaldi/Concerti (Epic). If you're | 
curious about chamber or small en- 
semble music, you should get acquaint- 
ed with “I Musici” (pronounced Ee 
MOO-zee-chee). This group of eleven 
| strings and harpsichord is outstanding. 
Together or solo, in these five concerti 
| (con-CHAIR-tee), they are lively and 
| expressive. This LP could open up for | 
you a storehouse of Italian music by | 
Vivaldi, Corelli, Scarlatti, and Veracini 
that is never boring or disappointing. 
Try some. 

Mozart/Symphonies No. 36 and 29 
(Columbia). Bruno Walter took time 
out from his Beethoven symphony cycle | 
to offer these deft, graceful recordings | 
of Mozart. The A Major (No. 29) is| 
light and free-wheeling, compared to | 
the more sober C Major (No. 36, the | 
| “Linz” not the “Jupiter”). Notes are by | 
| Mozart biographer Alfred Einstein. 


| New Folk 
Bud 





(Liberty). Bud | 
have | 


> | 
Edmonson 
} 

| 

| 


and Travis 
Dashiell and Travis 
their debut here. They arrange and re- | 
arrange such tunes as Tina, Truly Do, | 
and They Call the Wind Maria. It’s a | 
good start, but collegians still 
have a way to go before they get inside 
| folk music and understand it. 

| Hard Travelin’ (United Artists). The 
| three Tarriers offer a dozen songs, also 
| with fair success; they slip into “pop” 
| stylings now and then. Erik Darling's | 
| usually fine banjo is lost in thg arr ang- 

| ing. John B. and Times Are Gettin’ 

| Hard are pleasant, however. 


| Pick o’ the Pops 


Tommy Sands says You Hold the Fu- 
| ture on Capitol . . . Joni James learned 
| that Little Things Mean a Lot (MGM) 

. The two Curls bow on Everest with 
iw hy Didn't I Go and Imaginez Vous. | 
Bos SLOAN 


these 





LAST CALL! 


Will YOU be a winner in the 
1960 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards? 


e 120 Cash and Merchandise Awards 


e New York Institute of 
Photography Scholarship 


e National School Awards 


e Regional Achievement Keys 


Regional deadlines: 
late January and early February 


Send for free Rules Booklet today— 


before it is too late to enter. Write: 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Not Going 
to COLLEGE... 


Prepare for the Exciting Field of 


ELECTRONICS 


From TV, Radar —To GUIDED MISSILE CONTROL 
ceoteee ©. is = I - ome 6 for the yom 


pmbwer a big, 

ne field wa offerieg NEY— EXCIT Ment 
ad UTURE! Prepare in SPARE TIME at 
home with equipment, movies, texts. Or, train 
day or evening in DeVry's well-equipped 
Ch Toronto a. a ys 
Service then = -— or your 
own shop. Send for 2 pete DOKLeTs today. 


No Previous Technical Experience Required! 


DeVry Technical institute 
4141 Beimont Ave., Chicage 41, Il!., Dept. @s-i-a 


Name. Age 





Apt. __ 








CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


DEVRY TECH 





32 
Sports 


Cal’s “Big D” 


OST COACHES are pretty sensible. 

They rarely take credit for develop- 
ing a super star. The boy usually comes 
loaded with talent and develops it him- 
self during his varsity career. 

Kenny Loeffler, coach of the great 
La Salle College teams of 1952-55, al- 
ways claimed that the formula for be- 
coming a coaching genius was very sim- 
ple. “When the fabulous Tom Gola re- 
ported to me as a freshman,” he says, 
“I went over to him and said, ‘I’m 
Loeffler, the coach. Here’s the basket- 
ball. What do you want me to do?” 

However, every once in a while a 
coach will develop an All-American. 
He’ll take an awkward, untalented kid 
and work with him for years. With 
loads of patience and a ton of hard 
work, he'll struggle and sweat until sud- 
denly the player will “find” himself. 
Everything will click into place, and 
the athlete will go on to become a 
super star. 

That's the story of Darrall Imhoff and 
Coach Pete Newell. When Darrall went 
out for the University of California 
team four years ago, all he had going 
for him was 6 feet 8 inches. That's a 
lot of height, but he had no talent to 
go with it. He was clumsy, he couldn't 
move, and he couldn’t shoot. 

Even Darrall admits it. “I was just 
an awkward, growing kid,” he says. “I 
had played a little ball at Alhambra 
High, but only because I was so big.” 

He didn’t do much as a freshman, 
and no one expected him to shine on 
the varsity. And they were right. As a 
soph two years ago, Darrall saw little 
action. Know how many points he 
scored the entire season? A measly 14! 

When he reported last year, he was 
rated nowhere. He was hardly men- 
tioned as a varsity possibility, and Calli- 
fornia was figured to finish in the sec- 
ond division of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

That’s when the miracle happened. 
Everything suddenly fell into place for 
the big boy—now a well-muscled 6-10 
giant. The long hours of coaching by 
Newell, all the patient practice began 
to pay off. Darrall’s improvement was 
sensational. 

It became obvious in Cal’s two games 
against Washington, the team favored 
to cop the Conference crown. Big D 


showed the way in both victories, hold- 
ing the Huskies ace, Doug Smart, to 
five points in one game-and 10 in the 
other. And remember this was the same 
Smart fellow who went on to set a new 
Conference scoring record. 

Darrall was “made.” He became 
famous as the greatest defensive center 
in the nation, perhaps the greatest since 
Bill Russell. He led the Golden Bears to 
the Conference crown and into the na- 
tional collegiate championship tourna- 
mene. 

The first game was easy, the Bears 
knocking off Utah, 71-53. Game No. 2 
was even easier, the Bears swamping 
St. Mary’s, 66-46. Then came the semi- 
final against Cincinnati, led by the 
greatest college player in the land, the 
one and only Oscar Robertson. 

It was nip and tuck all the way. With 
just minutes to play, and the score tied, 
“The Big O” drove in toward the basket 
and went up for his jump shot. Up 
came a big mitt—Darrall’s—to bat the 
ball away! Twice more Oscar drove 
down-court, desperately trying for the 
hoop. And each time Darrall’s huge 
paw was there to block the shot. 

Blocking shots in the manner copy- 
righted by Bill Russell, scoring 22 
points himself (three more than Robert- 
son), Darrall paced his team to a big 
upset victory. 

It was pretty much the same story 
in the finals against West Virginia. 
With 52 seconds to go and Cal leading 
by a point, Big D got the ball near the 
base line, a good 20 feet from the 
basket. Up he went for a sweeping 
hook. The Bears’ fans groaned—it was a 
bad shot. 

The ball rolled around the rim and 
came off. And there was Darrall again! 
He grabbed the rebound and, though 
off balance, banked the ball prettily off 
the board and through the net. That 
meant the ball game and the champion- 
ship. 

The experts went home convinced 
they had seen an All-American born. 
Darrall made both the Conference and 
All-Tourney teams, and this year he’s 
being picked for All-American. 

The handsome, blond crew-cut is 
mighty proud of his defense. “I felt 
better about holding Smart to 15 points 
in two games,” he says, “than if I'd 


scored 20 in each myself. Whenever 
you bat the ball down a man’s throat 
on his favorite shot, he’s going to choke 
a little.” : 

This doesn’t mean Darrall is hope- 
less on offense. No one scores a lot at 
California. They play a very delib- 
erate game and Coach Newell believes 
in using plenty of subs. In fact, no 
Cal player played an entire game last 
year. Still and all, Darrall averaged 
11.5 points a game—second only to 
Denny Fitzpatrick’s 13.3 average. 

When you watch Darrall spin on his 
graceful left-handed hook or go up for 
a jump, you realize his scoring total 
would go soaring if he were ever turned 
loose as a shooter. 

Big D’s “favorites” line up as fol- 
lows: movies—Cary Grant and Debbie 
Reynolds; singer—Frank Sinatra; © mu- 
sician—Louis Armstrong; and hobby— 
hunting and fishing. His greatest thrill, 
as you might guess, was helping Cal 
cop the national title. 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Following the 


Wi iTops, don’t miss. “MiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


iA“ iBEN-HUR (MGM. Produced 
by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by Wil- 
liam Wyler.) 


This new film version of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s novel has stunning sets, au- 
thentic costuming, and massive crowd 
scenes. It was beautifully photographed 
in color in Italy and Israel with MGM’s 
Camera 65. 

The story opens in Judea, 26 A.D., 


when Judah Ben-Hur, a Jewish prince, 7 


incurs the anger of Messala (Stephen 
Boyd), wicked Roman commander of 
conquered Judea. Messala sentences 
Judah to be a galley slave. Years pass. 
Then, during a bloody sea battle, Judah 
escapes and saves the life of the Roman 
admiral (Jack Hawkins), who takes 
Judah to Rome to be a champion 
charioteer. Later, Judah returns to Judea 
to free his imprisoned mother and sis- 
ter. He takes vengeance on Messala by 
defeating him in a hair-raising chariot 
race—the most impressive sequence in 
this fifteen-million-dollar picture. He 
then learns that his mother and sister 
have leprosy. His beloved Esther (Haya 
Harareet) persuades him to seek Christ’s 
help. Judah arrives to see Christ already 
on the Way of the Cross. 

Charlton Heston is excellent as Ju- 
dah Ben-Hur. He is surrounded by a 
fine cast. The film also handles the 
religious scenes reverently. (Christ's 
face is never seen.) And the chariot 
race is the most spectacular thing to be 
put on film. Don’t miss it. 

—Puimire T. HarTuNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don't miss.§ “MiMGood. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama—-(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


Mi iWreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Last Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared 
(C); Power Among Men (Y); Third Man 
on the Mountain (D). 


“The Miracle (D); Hound-Dog Man 
(M); Libel (D); FBI Story (D); Private’s 
Affair (C); aa 4 Disciple (C). 
“1~-30- (D); 4D Man (D); But Not for 
Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 
“Best of Everything (D); Jayhawkers 
(D); Bucket of Blood (D); Curse of the 
Undead (D). 





Authentic! 


The famous Arrow “Cum Laude” Seal is awarded 
only to those fashions which have proven them- 
selves outstanding in styling, tailoring, and 
acceptability at America’s leading universities. 


Button down in "Cum Laude’ style 


A tradition on America’s best-dressed campuses... Arrow 
University Fashion eeliaisiiaes shirts from the famed Cum 
Laude Collection. Your choice of long, short or medium-length 
collar points. The box-pleat back provides complete freedom of 
movement... the back-button keeps your tie in place. Remarkable 
comfort thanks to Arrow’s distinctive Mitoga tailoring. Richest 
fabrics, Sanforized labeled for lasting fit. Solid colors, patterns, 


stripes, from 5.00 
—-ARROW- 


Civett; Peadoay & Co. mo. Wherever you go... youlook better in an Arrow shirt 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. What training and opportunities 
are available in home economics?—C. G.., 
Morgantown, W. Va.;...What employ- 
ment opportunities exist? Where can 1 
get more information?—G. A., Bertha, 
Minn. 


A. Home economics, the science and 
art of homemaking, involves the study 
of every aspect of home life from the 
planning of a kitchen to the relation of 
the family to the community. It includes 
the study of home furnishing, appli- 
ances and clothing, dietetics, and inte- 
rior decorating. You will need a college 
degree in home economics. Employment 
is with department stores, schools, hos- 


pitals, industry, radio, and TV. Write 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
naval architect. Where can I get infor- 
mation on this career? What schools or 
colleges teach this specialty?—E. S., 
Haddonfield, N. J 


A. Information may be obtained from 
the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York, N. Y. Colleges teaching 
naval architecture include the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
beautician. Where can I obtain infor- 
mation on schools offering instruction?— 
P. F., Sturgeon, Wis.; R. d’A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


A. Write the National Association of 
Cosmetology Schools, 3839 White Plains 
Avenue, Bronx 67, N. Y. 


Q. I am a high school student inter- 
ested in becoming an IBM (Interna- 
tional Business Machine) operator. How 
do I prepare for this work? Where can 
I get further information?—V. DeB., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Draw Lincoln! 








You May Win A 
$430.00 Scholarship 
In Commercial Art 


Prize: A complete art 
course —free training for a 
career in commercial art 
—plus a drawing outfit and 
valuable art textbooks! 
You are coached, indi- 
vidually, by professional 
artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study 
art school. Many successful 
artists today have studied 
with this school, founded 
over 40 years ago. It’s 

an accredited member of 
the National Home Study 
Council. Try for this 

free art course! 


1. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., aD 1580 y 
DRAW LINCOLN’'S HEAD 


500 South 4th Street «+ P 





Please enter my drawing in your es -a-head contest. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Nome. 


any size other than this 
(bigger or smaller but not 


li i ° il. 
aan ike a tracing). Use pencil 





Address 


Drawings for February 
po 1960 contest must be re- 





City. ee LONG eee County. 


P ceived by February 29. 
None returned. Winner 





et ee “ Occupati 


notified. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. 





A. Secretarial and clerical prepara- 
tion is advisable in high school. For 
career opportunities write International 
Business Machine Corp., 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Q. I should like to study dress de- 
signing. Where can I get more informa- 
tion about this career?—S. O. K., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Special schools of fashion design 
are located in garment industry centers. 
Opportunities exist for free-lance work 
or on the staff of a garment manufac- 
turing firm. Write the Fashion Institute 
of Technology, 227 W: 27th Street; New 
York, N. Y., or New York University, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 











(22, School § College 
Directory 








ART 











CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE 
: DRAMA - MUSIC 
PAINTING - DESIGN: SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of T 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








EDUCATION 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and pr 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
* B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 











SECRETARIAL 


~~." Gibbs 


SECRETARIAL 
Outstanding training. Three 
practical courses. 

One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: ) sno.1ment Dean 











ow 4 7 
230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, WJ, 
33 Plymouth St. 

PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





Man for the Job 

The department store proprietor ap- 
proached the personnel manager. 

“What’s the idea of hiring a cross 
eyed man for a store detective?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, just look at him,” the manager 
calmly replied. “Can you tell who he’s 
watching?” 

Wall Street Journal 


Salesmanship 


The customer in a large store kept | 
saying, “Yes, yes, yes,” and the pro- | 


prietor, watching from behind a pillar, 
gloated that he had a salesman who 
knew the art of building on one sale— 
an art known as suggestive chain sell- 
ing. After an hour, the customer paid 
and left, and the proprietor said, “Nice 
order you sold that gentleman, Bob. 
Let’s take a look at it.” 

It included a $250 boat, an outboard 
motor for it, a complete camping out 
fit, a set of fishing and hunting clothes 
2 expensive fly 


total value was $2500. 

“Fine work, Bob. That’s the kind of 
selling I like to see. But what’s this last 
item?” he asked, pointing to the line 
on the order blank which read, “1 
package chewing gum, 5¢.” 

“That,” said the demon salesman, “is 


what the guy came in and asked for.” 
Salesman’s Opportunity 


Agreement 
“Young man,” the father said sternly, 
“do you think you should be taking my 
daughter to movies all the time?” 
“Indeed not, sir,” the swain replied, 
then added hopefully, “Shall we try to 
reason with her?” 
Ideas for Better Living 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
NIE|TIH/E/R|L[A|N|O/S 
RMBTIe ABABMialr 
iH |E N 
it IN|K alR 
NID E 


| 


























rods, a rifle, and a | 
shotgun: a whole sheet of items, whose | 
































Explorer 


Lion Tamer: “Yes, I come from a 
long line of lion tamers—my father and 
grandfather were lion tamers before 
me.” 

Reporter: “Did you ever put your 
head into a lion’s mouth?” 

Lion Tamer: “Only once—to look for 
Grandpa.” 

Ohio State Sundial 


Ambition 


Some young men who leave home to 
set the world on fire have to come back 
for more matches. 

Weekly Animator, Alexander Film Co. 
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CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. 729, White Plains, WN. Y. 





THE [NEW] MARCH OF DIMES 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 





New! Lomon Flavor 
plus Vitamin C 


Most delicious way ever to soothe that raspy throat . . . ease that 
nagging throat tickle . . . each package contains twice the minimum 
daily requirement of Vitamin C . . . helps build resistance! 
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THE AMERICAN “=€2) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


invites you to try this exciting “tour” of RUSSIA...plus a 
FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
...@ Combined $3.00 Value for only 10¢ 


A’. LAST... you and your friends can 
tour” behind the Iron Curtain without 
restrictions, without passports — for just one 
dime. 


Without stirring from your home you will 
go where you like when you like. You will 
wander through the underground passages 
of Moscow . . . see the Kremlin, center of 
world Communism . . . spend a weekend in 
Leningrad, so European in architecture and 
spirit . . . and shop in GUM, the Russian 
Macy's. You'll also stop at the subway stations, 
each one a miniature museum . . . sit in class 
with 25,000 students at Moscow University. 
You will get to know more about Russia than 


| (2S SA THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 ===S 


A THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90F% 


some people who actually go there in person! 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY makes this generous offer to show 
you an exciting new kind of hobby. 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs (like those shown here) and an 
informative illustrated guide-book album with 
space for mounting the prints. By means of 
these prints and albums, prepared under the 
guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you “visit” a different country every 
month. 

You go sight- 
seeing in strange 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program 


Dept. SU-2,. Garden City, New York 


I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. Please send me at once my 

@ of (1) the informative ‘‘guidebook 
on Russia, (2) twenty-nine beautiful full-color reproductions 
to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 3'% [t. wide full-color Map 


I will decide whether or not I wish 
to continue. If not, I will simply let you know. If I do continue, you 
will send me a new “Around the World” album complete with a set of 
color prints each month for only $1 plus ship ted 


introductory package consisti: 
album" 


of the World. 
After mining this k 





take any minimum number of albums an 
any time 


Parent's signature if you are under 
a. Address 105 Bond § 
er oe come in v. S.A. and Canada) 


Same ote in Cana 
ange 


cities. In quaint 
little villages you 


observe native costumes, customs and crafts. 
An expert on the region spins stories of great 
battles, national heroes, ancient legends. You 
learn the history of the land, the people, and 
the culture of every country you visit. 


Just Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To learn more about his exciting project, ac- 
cept the Russia “tour” described here. There is 
no obligation whatever — this is simply a “dem- 
onstration offer. If, however, you are delighted 
with this trial package and do wish to continue 
on your “trip around the world,” you pay only $1 
for each monthly tour thereafter. You may drop 
out at any time. Mail the coupon NOW. AMERI- 
CAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around the 
World Program, Dept. $U-2, Garden City, N.Y. 
(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 





I am free to resign at 


Here is an exciting hobb# that is 
both fun and educational. If you are 
a Scout... it will help you qualify 
for many Merit Badges. You'll find 
ideas for many projects in school; 
up-to-the-minute reference materials 
to help you in many subjects. Par- 
ents will delight in sharing your 
“tours,” in planning and reliving 
actual trips. 

Here’s What You Get For 10¢ 

(A $3.00 VALUE) 


@ 29 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of Russia's sights. 


am not 


A Wonderful Hobby — and a 
Help in School 


@ Authoritative album on Russia 
in which to mount pictures, plus in- 
formative text. 

© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD 
in color. Opens to 3% feet wide! 
Retail value $2.00. 


If you con- 
tinue, you will 
receive free a 
beautiful li- % 
brarycase,large 4 
enough to hold 
a number of 
albums. 
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a complete classroom program in current affairs 
‘on the facts, the background, the meaning 
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Scholastic Teacher Ed 


Student Edition inside 





prospect: 


1960 


Perspective for today: Senior ScHo.astic brings students not only the 
news each week, but also the essential background material that gives 
meaning to current affairs. Major articles in each issue—one on nation- 
al, one on world affairs—provide depth to topics of vital current inter- 
est, help students gain a broader understanding of their world today. 


Perception for tomorrow: Senior ScHoLastic’s weekly Forum Topics 
present the “pros and cons” of significant issues—encouraging students 
to examine, question, judge for themselves. Especially suited for classes 
in Problems of Democracy, Forum Topics spark lively classroom de- 
bate, encourage independent thinking, stimulate students to seek their 
own solutions to current problems. 


Program for 1960: Senior ScHo.astic plans continuing coverage of 
the pre-convention and pre-election campaigns—beginning with first 
primaries in March. An exclusive Special Issue—Our Government at 
Work (see next page )—provides a wealth of up-to-date reference ma- 
terial to help students understand our electoral system. Coming in 
April: a major feature on the two political parties and their conven- 
tions ... PLUS: an exclusive report on one school’s mock nominating 
convention, with suggestions for holding a similar one in your school! 


Note Senior Scuoxastic’s regular Weekly Features, below. And be 
sure to look through the sample copy enclosed. Try it with your stu- 
dents, too. Then use the bound-in reply card to order Senior ScHo- 
Lastic for the coming semester! 





weekly 
features: 


Forum Topic of the Week—pro and con 
treatment of important controversial 
issues. See pages 8-9 of this sample copy. 


National Affairs Article—discussing cur- 
rent subjects of vital importance on the 
national scene. See page 10 of sample 
copy enclosed. 


World Affairs Article—keyed to the most 
current news events, covering major 
areas in international relations. See page 
12 of sample copy. 


Understanding the News—fast-reading, 
impartial coverage—with pertinent back- 
ground, “What’s Behind It.” Page 20. 


Science in the News—latest events, and 
their meaning, from the fascinating new 
world of science. See page 23. 


People—in the news and behind the 
scenes—“Newsmaker of the Week”. . . 
“World Personality.” See page 15. 


Guidance and Recreation—career plan- 
ning, sports, hobbies, “Boy dates Girl,” 
movies, records, TV guide. 


Testing Program—weekly test page on 
the issue’s contents. (See page 26.) 
Also two 40-minute review tests each 
semester. 


new features 
this year: 


AMERICANS AT WORK: Case Studies in 
Economics—A unique series created to 
meet the need for better economic 
literacy at the high school level. Each 
article explains an important economic 
principle. Lively examples dramatize 
basic economic ideas that affect our 
lives and the nation’s economy. See 
page 16. 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEER- 
ING—In laboratories and at drawing 
boards around the world, the frontiers 
of science are being pushed steadily 
outward. What lies ahead on these 
horizons? New weekly series explores 
research now in progress—problems to- 
day’s scientists and engineers are trying 
to solve. Each article is complete in it- 
self, spot-lighting a major field in which 
breakthroughs are imminent. Social 
issues created by advances of science 
are also discussed. See page 18. 


2 important 
special 


issues: 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 10)— 
A concise, practical guide 
to planning future educa- 
tion and careers—including 
latest information about 
many career areas, lists of 
scholarships and free ca- 
reer pamphlets available 


to students. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT 
WORK—Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive, the Courts (Feb. 
24)—A study of our Fed- 
eral Government, its poli- 
cies, practices and make- 
up today. Essential refer- 
ence material, this issue 
will provide valuable back- 
ground for an understand- 
ing of our democratic 
form of government and 
the workings of our elec- 
toral system. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER 


Published weekly as your special Teacher Edition 
of Senior Scuo.astic. Contains lesson plan sug- 
gestions, discussion topics, answers to quizzes 

. plus concise education news, reports on new 
equipment and methods, a weekly TV-radio 
guide. Special features for the coming semester 
include: World Guide to Summer Study (March), Annual Film and Film- 
strip Awards (May), Spring Book Issue (March). ScHoLastic TEACHER is 
sent free with orders for 10 or more student copies; included is your bound- 
in copy of the Student Edition, 


a 





Americas First Family 
of Classroom Magazines 


EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and news, short articles, discussions and games... 
to help children explore their widening world. Especially for 4th graders, 
suitable for many 3rd and 5th grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 
NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom materials in reading, language arts, 
social studies, science. Contents and reading level varied to suit wide dif- 
ferences in skill, For 5th graders—also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. English and social studies—a variety of 
features, including news, geography, American history, science . . . reading 
and language skills. 

WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and national affairs—especially designed 
for the younger high school student. Features a weekly study unit on a coun- 
try or current problem. Also news, citizenship, American issues. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. Current affairs—latest news, and 


studies in depth to spark discussion and critical thinking. Major articles on 
world and national affairs. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Language arts and reading—in a 
fresh, easy-to-use format. Features weekly workbook unit on grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, usage . . . self-grading tests in reading speed and compre- 
hension. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 12. Modern literature selected for high 
school students ... illustrated by leading American artists. Stories, recent 
plays and TV scripts, poetry studies, reviews. Also a department on student 
writing. 

CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—especially for junior and senior high school 


classes. Grooming and health, social relationships, fashion, food, family living, 
home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD grades 7-12. Current material in all branches of seience to 
bridge the gap between textbooks and recent scientific developments. Includes 
“Tomorrow's Scientists” by National Science Teachers Association. 


(avaleade 


Fill out the attached card and 
return it today. Mark your order 
“tentative” if you're not sure of 
the number of copies you'll need. 
You may revise a tentative order 
later, without obligation. You'll 
be billed only after your order is 
final. 

SeN1oR ScHoLastic published 
weekly during the school year 
(30 issues). Subscriptions: 5 or 
more copies to the same address 
—70¢ a student per semester. 1-4 
subscriptions sold on an annual 
basis only, $1.50 each. 


(See page 7-T 
for valuable 


teaching aids) 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Automobiles How They've 
Changed the Face of America (p. 10). 
If there is anything that will light up 
the face of a teen-ager, it is the pros- 
pect of driving his own car. In our Na- 
tional Affairs article, we take advantage 
of this outlook in our drive to under- 
stand the enormous impact which the 
automobile has had on our economy 
and our way of life. 


Panama: A Land Divided . . . The 
Oceans United (p. 12). We have been 
swallowing hard recently when we talk 
of our “good neighbors” to the south. 
Anti-U.S. riots in Panama, rough treat- 
ment for our Vice-President in 1958, 
etc., have caused us to take a critical 
look at our relations with Panama, in 
particular, and other Latin American 
countries, in general. 


Diplomatic Immunity . . . Diplomatic 
Impunity? (p. 8). When the son of the 
Irish Ambassador killed a woman with 
his speeding car, diplomats and others 
were moved to take off their gloves 
to consider the validity of immunity in 
this day and age. In our “Forum Topic 
of the Week,” we look at both sides of 
the question. 


A Look Ahead to 1970 (p. 16). Our 
economics feature this week adds up 
to “more, more, more”—not excepting 
trouble if inflation stops creeping and 
starts to move on the double. 


The Shape of Ships to Come (p. 18). 
Tourists who have found a haven in 
freighters will boil with indignation as 
they ponder the cargo ship of tomor- 
row. But this “Horizon in Science and 
Engineering” is scarcely on the draw- 
ing board. 


Automobiles (p. 10) 
American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 

One out of every six American work- 
ers owes his job to the auto industry. 
And the automobile has become the 
symbol of America’s industrial progress 
and high standard of living. The mass 
production of automobiles started when 
the first Model-T chugged out of Henry 
Ford’s factory in 1908. Today, there are 
over 58 million cars and 11 million 
trucks and buses on our roads. 

The automobile has revolutionized 
American life through its effect on ways 
of making a living, development of sub- 
urbs, forms of recreation, etc. The gi- 


gantic safety and traffic problems it has 
created remains to be solved, but the 
U.S. plans to spend nearly $100 billion 
on roads between now and 1975. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the im- 


portance of the automobile industry to 
the American economy and way of life. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss the contribution of Henry 
Ford to the automobile industry. 

2. Describe the effect of automobiles 
on (a) farm life; (b) suburban growth; 
(c) recreation. 

3. (a) Account for the wide sale of 
small foreign cars in the U.S. (b) How 
are American manufacturers trying to 
meet the competition from foreign auto 
manufacturers? 


4. To what extent is the Federal Gov- 
ernment meeting the great traffic prob- 
lem in the U.S.? 


Motivation 

Russians visiting the United States 
were shown the parking lot connected 
with a large manufacturing plant. They 
found it hard to believe that the cars 
parked in the lot were owned by the 
workers in the plant. Why? How does 
the automobile reflect our standard of 
living? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. (Show of hands) How many of 
you are members of families that own 
an automobile? To what extent would 
your life or the life of your family be 
changed if you did not own an auto- 
mobile? 

2. If a 20th-century Rip Van Winkle 
went to sleep in 1908 and awakened 





TIPS FOR 


Are we over-emphasizing objective-type tests? 
Last week, in this space, we wrote about the need for improving com- 


TEACHERS 





position writing skills of our students. It is probable that the proliferation of 
objective-type tests has contributed to the de-emphasis of composition 
writing. The College Board tests, for example, are objective. Standardized 
tests of intelligence, reading, and other aptitudes are the objective type. 
Civil service examinations are, for the most part, composed of short-type or 
objective questions. Multiple choice and variations of this short-type ques- 
tion have “taken over,” it would seem, on many tests. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is not unaware of the limita- 
tions of objective-type questions. And it has undertaken to include an 
essay-type question in a forthcoming Scholastic Aptitude Test. The com- 
position will not, however, be marked by the Board. It will be sent to 
the colleges which receive the test scores of applicants for admission. 
The college authorities may, if they wish, study the composition as an 
additional factor in admission. 

The machine has not been invented that can mark the usual essay-type 
examination. No doubt one is in the works—but don’t stand on one foot 
while you're waiting. There is little doubt that the time it takes to mark 
essay tests has made many of us reluctant to give them regularly. Mount- 
ing class size and increasingly varied calls on classroom time have bolstered 
this reluctance. 

To be sure, objective tests have merit. They can be marked quickly and, 
if the items are carefully constructed, the mark is objective and not sub- 
jective. There is the further great advantage of short-type questions that 
they permit wide sampling of knowledge in a short time. 

We think the time has come, however, to restore the essay question to 
its traditional place in the testing firmament. Although we shall in the 
pages of Senior Scholastic continue to offer objective-type tests (our End- 
Term Review Test will appear next week) we hope that it will not pre- 
clude an equal number of credits given to an essay test prepared by 
the teacher. Our discussion questions, with some modifications, often 
provide the base on which a _ well-turned essay question can be 


fashioned. —H.L.H. 
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today, what changes in our automobiles 
would impress him most? 

3. A cartoonist recently gave the 
country a laugh when he pictured a 
slightly battered car in the middle of 
a living room. The woman driver 
seemed quite calm when her husband, 
staggered by the wreckage, asked, 
“How did you get here?” Her answer 
was, “I made a left turn when I went 
through the kitchen.” (Seriously now.) 
The house was in the suburbs, and 
neither of them would have been there 
if our auto industry had not developed 
the way it has. How has the automo- 
bile affected residential growth in the 
United States? 

4. Some people say the automobile 
represents only America’s material prog- 
ress in the 20th century—but that it has 
not helped our cultural or spiritual val- 
ues. Do you agree or disagree? Discuss. 
5. What is being done to meet the 
great traffic problem in our country? 


Summary 

The U.S. auto industry has been de- 
scribed as a sparkplug in our economy. 
What does this mean? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can raise a question for 
discussion with their parents: “Is our 
automobile a luxury or a necessity?” 
Reports can be written or oral. 

2. Vance Packard in his book Hidden 
Persuaders reports that advertising 
people say they can tell you a great 
deal about a person by the make of 
car he drives. Discuss. 

3. Students can attempt simple bar 
or broken line graphs to capture some 
of the facts set forth in the article. Ad- 
ditional facts which lend themselves to 
graphs can be obtained from The 
World Alamanac. 

4. Attempt a socio-drama (role play- 
ing) in which two or three people in 
the market for a 1960 car talk about 
the small foreign car, new American 
compact cars, and the big 1960 models. 


Panama (p. 12) 
American History, World History 
Digest of the Article 


Recent anti-U.S. riots in Panama have 
caused us to take a critical look at our 
policy in Latin America. The Canal 
Zone, a ten-mile strip of land running 
through the country’s center, is con- 
trolled by the U.S. Panama receives a 
fixed rental as its share of canal tolls. 
Some Panamanians think the rental is 
inadequate. They have also protested 
because native workers in the Zone are 
paid less than Americans doing the 
same work. Critics of the U.S. have de- 
manded that the flag of Panama be 
flown alongside of that of the U.S. in 
the Zone. U.S 


5. and Panama officials are 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


January 20, 1959 


World Affairs Article: Central Africa in 
Turmoil. In ndence movements have 
led to bloodshed south of the Sahara. 
What are the implications for East and 
West? 


P National Affairs Article: The Budget— 

Blueprint for 1960. The figures tell 

where we are heading and how far we will 

go. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should the 

manufacture and sale of cigarettes be 
rohibited by Federal law as a health 


azard? A pro and con discussion. 


Plus other regular features: Americans 
at Work (Case Studies in Economics) ... 
Horizons of Science and Engineering... 
Understanding the News . . . and others. 





trying to work out acceptable solutions. 

Other causes of anti-U.S. feeling in 
Latin America include our economic 
aid program which, it is charged, has 
favored Europe. Also, the economies of 
some Latin American countries suffer 
severely when prices of their exports 
to the U.S. fall. Furthermore, Russia 
has been increasingly active in spread- 
ing Communist propaganda in Latin 
America. 

The U.S. recently supplied increased 
funds to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank to spur industrialization of 
undeveloped countries to the south. 


Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for anti-U.S. feeling in Latin Amer- 
ica and to consider what we can do 
to improve relations. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In his autobiography, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote: “I took Panama.” 
What do you think he meant? 

2. If you were a U.S. citizen work- 
ing in the Canal Zone, how might you 
react to the anti-U.S. feelings demon- 
strated recently? 

3. What do you think should be 
done to improve relations between the 
U.S. and Panama? 

4. Although we live in a missile age, 
the Panama Canal is still of vital im- 
portance to the United States. Do you 
agree? Justify your answer. 

5. How has our economic aid pro- 
gram antagonized some Latin American 
countries? 

6. To what extent does the Com- 

munist threat figure in our relations with 
Latin America? 
7. What evidence is there that we 
have become increasingly concerned 
with improving our relations with Latin 
American countries? 


Diplomatic Immunity (p. 8) 


American History, World History 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” we 
present arguments on both sides of the 
question: “Should foreign diplomats and 
members of their families who break 
the law continue to be ‘outside’ the 
power of direct punishment?” 


Things to Do 

Form a U.N. committee to consider 
revising or retaining present practices 
with reference to diplomatic immunity. 
The committee can elect a chairman 
and debate can proceed. Committee 
members will, of course, represent dif- 
ferent countries. The class can then crit- 
icize the committee’s grasp of the argu- 
ments or action recommended. 


A Look Ahead to 1970 (p. 16) 
Economics, American History 


Economists looking ahead at the 
next decade project higher incomes, a 
shorter work week, the increasing role 
of women in the economy, a greater 
concentration of population in metro- 
politan areas, new demands for goods 
and services, greater emphasis on skills, 
more automation, and increases in leis- 
ure time. The danger of inflation will 
be with us. 


Aim 

To encourage students to think about 
the future of our economy during the 
decade of the Sixties. 


Discussion Questions 

1. When you think about the future 
of our economy during the next ten 
years, you may be tempted to conclude 
that there will be “more, more, more.” 
Why? 

2. Do you think that attainment of 
complete equality by women in indus- 
try will be good for our society? Why? 

3. Account for the movement to the 
suburbs which is under way. 

4. What can you do to prepare for 
the increased demand for skilled work- 
ers and professional people? 

5. Why should you be concerned 
about inflation during the coming dec- 
ade? 

6. Assuming that the number of work- 
ing hours per week goes down, how 
do you think you would use increased 
leisure time? 





| THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS | 





(See page 26) 
I. Automobiles: l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-d; 
5-a; 6-a. 
II. Panama: A. a-2; b-1; c-3; d-4. B. 1-b; 
2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-d; 8 8-d. 
lil. Reading a Graph: 
4-c; 5-c. 


1-d; 2-a; 3-a; 
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1959-60 WORLD NEWS MAP Up-to-the-minute, full-color 
wall display map (34” x 44”), designed for classes using 
SENIOR ScHOLasTic. Prepared exclusively for our subscribers 
with C. S. Hammond & Co., map publishers. Blank news 
panels on the map face can be kept up-to-date with specially 
edited news summaries which will be published regularly 
in Senror ScHoLastic Teacher Edition, Map is sent free 
with new orders for 10 or more copies. 


STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK* Number /i—for High Schools 
Regularly 35¢; to subscribers, just 10¢ each! 


Here’s practical guidance and drill in the basic study skills 
every student needs—presented in a lively style, colorfully 
illustrated. (See partial contents at right.) 


(Study Skills Workbook, Number I, for Junior High Schools, 
is similar to Number II but designed for needs of younger 
students.) 


MEETING THE TEST—Now in handbook form, Scholastic’s 
special series of articles on standardized tests, prepared in 
cooperation with the Educational Testing Service. Vital in- 
formation about College Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship 
qualifying tests, etc. . .. their purposes, what they measure, 
what the results mean and do not mean. 


*HOW TO ORDER 


Study Skills Workbooks and the handbook, Meet- 
ing the Test, are regularly sold at 35¢ each. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC subscribers, upon placing a 
final order, are offered an exclusive reduced rate, 
as follows: 


As soon as your final order is received, you will 
be sent a special Credit Voucher, imprinted with 
your name and your number of SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC subscriptions. This voucher entitles you to 
order workbooks at just 10¢ each (less than one- 
third the regular price), up to the total number 
of your semester subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test may also Le ordered at the 
special rate of 10¢, using the Credit Voucher— 
up to the number of semester subscriptions. (This 
is in addition to your quota of Study Skills Work- 
books.) 











PARTIAL 
CONTENTS: 


How to Study 
How to Use a Textbook 
How to Make Notes 


How to Read Maps 

How to Prepare a Report 
How to Take a Test 
+..and many more 
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in books...at bargain prices! 


All of the books illustrated at left—and more—are 
now available to your students through the current 
offer of the Campus Boox CLus—a distinctive new 
reading program for young adults. Each Campus 
offer provides a wide selection of outstanding pa- 

heand books—all carefully chosen for senior 
fig h school students—all sold at discount prices. 


FACTS ABOUT THE 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 


Three times each semester CBC members may 
choose from among 21 se sized books—most 
riced at 30¢ and 45¢—all offered at less than regu- 

ar retail rates. 

The Matobrrg raphy of VN SUSSMEN V RANK There are no dues, no requirements, no obligation 
- to “keep buying books.” Full membership begins 
WOW TO SET INTO OBLiEcE Fg ee. with a first order. ee is easy; stu- 

— dents can handle all detai 


VITAL, VARIED SELECTION 


Each CBC list represents the spread of reading 
interests and abilities in senior high. There are 
books to challenge all the powers of college-bound 
students and books to spark the interest of students 
who are reluctant to read. Each list embraces the 
entire field of literature, providing biography and 
classics . . . science, reference, humor . . . a 
and poetry . . . modern fiction, current non-fiction. 


ENDORSED BY TEACHERS 


Launched nation-wide for the first time this fall, 
Campus has met with wide success. Teachers 
write: Campus is “the best invitation to good read- 
ing we've seen”... “a perfect ——Z for 
college-bound students” . . . “a worthy way to build 
class libraries and encourage wider reading”! 


FREE MATERIALS! 


Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
prrer: 2 = — oR students about the Campus Boox Cius—to show 
Wt a } Caper OLN AANY . a class secretary how to run the Club. Materials 
; include reviews of forthcoming selections, teaching 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS! aids, full book annotations for your use. 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC 
Please send complete information on how to start‘ The Campus Boox Cvs is an affiliate of Scholas- 
a Campus Boox Civus, including free student tic Book Services. Selections are chosen by Scho- 
materials and teaching aids. No cost or obligation, ‘ lastic editors to meet the range of reading interests 
of course. (This offer not valid in Canada. ) in senior high, to supplement vital areas of English 
and Social Studies and to supp ee 4 part—the 
Teacher's Name reading background demanded by colleges today. 


School : Try the Campus Boox Cvs this year. It’s the con- 
venient, economical way to bring your students 

School Address. . meaningful adult literature—to foster wider reading 
of “the world’s great books”! 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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